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HERE IT IS 


Just What Every Company Officer 
and Noncommisstoned Officer of 
Infantry Has Long Been Wanting 


An Edition of War Department Infantry 
Training Regulations 
IN ONE VOLUME—POCKET SIZE 


COMPANY TRAINING 
Just Off the Press 
Includes the Necessary Text of 
46 TRAINING REGULATIONS 
used in the daily instruction of Rifle eee Gun, 


Howitzer, Headquarters and Service Companies of the 
Infantry Regiment. 


These same 46 Training Regulations as published by the 
War Department fill two Kalamazoo Binders. 
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Schofield Barracks and the 


awallan 


Division 


IGHTEEN years ago the cowboys 
E of the Leilehua Ranch drove their 
herds over the plains where the United 
States now maintains its largest Army 
post. Where once savage tribes gath- 
ered on the highlands under the 
shadow of the Waianae range to pre- 
pare for war, the largest combat divi- 
sion of our Army is in daily training 
to gain proficiency in the use of -the 
most modern weapons known to the 
profession of arms. The Schofield 
Barracks of today has grown from 
small cavalry post under canvas in 
INT to a thriving military city in 


1927. 


The post was named Schofield Bar- 
racks in honor of Lieut. Gen. John 
McAllister Schofield, who commanded 
ihe XXIIT Corps in Sherman’s Geor- 
gia campaign of the Civil War. In 
1910 the War Department committed 
itself to the policy of making Scho- 
field Barracks the largest and most 
strongly garrisoned post of our Army. 
The period of greatest expansion 
started in 1915, when Congress ap- 
propriated large sums for the con- 
struction of what is now the lower 
post. The specifications called for 
oncrete barracks of the most modern 
‘ype, and during this period several 
sich barracks, the Army National 

‘1 





Maj. Gen. William R. Smith, U. S. A., 
Commanding Hawaiian Division 
February 24, 1925, to August 27, 1927. 


Bank and the Post Library, were built. 
In the period immediately following 
the war twelve million dollars was 
authorized for the construction of 
additional concrete barracks, a hos- 
pital, officers’ quarters, a water and 
a sewage system. Ku Tree Dam, 


‘ paper was prepared at the Headquarters of the Hawaiian Division. 
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which solved the water supply prob- 
lem for all time, was completed in 
1925. 

The Hawaiian Division came into 
being on March 1, 1921. It consists 
of a division headquarters, special 
troops (including an attached gas 
company), the 21st Infantry Brigade 
(the 19th and the 21st Infantry), the 
22d Infantry Brigade (the 27th and 
the 35th Infantry), and the 11th Field 
Artillery Brigade (the 8th, the 11th 
and the 13th Field Artillery and the 
11th Ammunition Train). 


The western section of the post, 
usually referred to as the “Upper 
Post” since it lies on the gentle slope 
leading toward Kole Kole Pass and 
the Waianae Mountains, houses the 
19th Infantry, the 11th Medical Regi- 
ment, the Station Hospital, the 11th 
Tank Company and the Chemical War- 
fare troops. The field artillery occu- 
pies the northern section of the post, 
the “Artillery Area.” The 21st, the 
27th and the 35th Infantry have areas 
in the “Lower Post.” Most of the spe- 
cial troops, division staff and the 3d 
Engineers occupy the “Engineer Area” 
of the “Lower Post.” Wheeler Field 
is to the south. The provost marshal 
exercises area control over the Koolau 
watershed and Castner village, which 
is the old constructing quartermas- 
ter’s camp and is now principally oc- 
cupied by Orientals employed on the 
post. 


On account of the large aiea of 
Schofield Barracks and the size of the 
garrison, the duties of military house- 
keeping cannot be carried on as at 
small posts. The post is divided into 
areas, in general corresponding to the 
regimental or separate unit areas, and 
the senior line officer in each area per- 





forms most of the routine duties that 
ordinarily fall to a post commander. 
In other words, Schofield Barracks is 
a group of eight regimental posts on 
one reservation, with a complete gys- 
tem of utilities, military stores and 
medical facilities pooled in agencies 
common to all and coordinated py 
division headquarters. This scheme of 
unit responsibility fosters the strong- 
est sort of esprit de corps and friendly 
rivalry between organizations, with- 
out detracting in any way from gen- 
eral post spirit. Each unit feels its 
responsibility to stand well among the 
other units of the post whether in 
athletic events, military training or 
housekeeping. Such a desire to excel 
naturally elevates the post as a whole, 
as is demonstrated by the enthusiastic 
support given the boxing tournaments, 
football, baseball and basketball 
leagues, and the high standing of the 
division units at annual inspections of 
the past two years. The determina 
tion to win, whether at work or play, 
has been thoroughly instilled into the 
mind of every officer and man of the 
Hawaiian Division. The result is a 
high rating of combat efficiency. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

The ambitious officer who desires to 
take advantage of his opportunities 
can well look upon assignment to the 
Hawaiian Division as a post-graduate 
course after theoretical work in the 
service schools. Here the officer has 
the opportunity, while serving with 
a combat division, to put into practice 
many of the theories he has learned. 

The mild weather conditions permit 
outdoor field training the year around, 
so that tactical training in the field 
receives an unusual amount of time 
and attention. 
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General View of the Small Arms Range and Adjacent Terrain 


Training in the division goes hand 
and 
refinement of the defense plans. It 


hand with the development 


begins with study of the terrain over 
The 


Paradise of the Pacific” is a crowded, 


which the troops must operate. 


intensively cultivated, irregular shaped 
voleanic outcrop of the Pacific. It has 
two mountain ranges, one along its 
east and one along its west side. The 
plateau between is probably the result 
of the overflow of two adjacent volea- 
hoes, the remains of which constitute 
the Koolau (windward) and the Wai- 
The soil is of 
volcanic origin and erosion has pro- 
(duced nany surprisingly steep slopes, 
gulches and ridges, which make the 
terrain unusually difficult. 

In view of all that has been said 


anae (leeward) ranges. 


about Hawaii as a part of the Na- 
tional outpost at the 
“Crossroads of the Pacific,” one might 


Defense, our 
assume that the tactical training of 
the garrison would be primarily in the 
defense. But the Hawaiian Division 
operates under the same field service 
and training regulations as the rest 
of the Army and, therefore, its tactical 
training, just like that of the rest of 
the Army, is based on the offensive. 
The tactical training of the Infantry 
in Hawaii is essentially the same as 
that of the rest of the Army, although 
certain local exert 
marked influence. The conditions that 
have the greatest effect on the training 
are weather, terrain, auxiliary arms, 


conditions do 


strength of units and the specific local 
mission of the garrison. 
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The terrain may affect tactical train- 
ing in any locality, either through the 
absence of normal physical features 
that are apt to be met in war, or 
through the presence of physical fea- 
tures apt to be met but which are not 
present on most of our posts or avail- 
able maneuver grounds. The condi- 
tions in Oahu come mainly under the 
latter class. They include, first, the 
small island situation, with its effect 
on all time and space factors and the 
opportunity it affords to practice the 
study of coast operations; and, sec- 
ond, the presence throughout the 
island of long, deep gulches which 
offer opportunity for varied and nu- 
merous problems in troop movements, 
local security and defensive and offen- 
sive situations. 

While Schofield Barracks is not the 
only post that includes in its garrison 
both Infantry and auxiliary arms, the 
fact that it does has its effect in broad- 
ening the tactical training of the In- 
fantry. 
from a real desire for cooperation 


Especially does this result 


in training that exists among the 
branches represented. The oppor- 
tunity for this combined training in 
the field is of especial importance to 
both officers and men in view of the 
infrequency of such opportunity at 
most posts. In the field exercises, prac- 
tically all of which are with one or 
more of the auxiliary arms, the Infan- 
try officers get much practical infor- 
mation about the capabilities and 
limitations of the auxiliary arms, and 
how to obtain the maximum support 
from them. 
auxiliary arms are also of great value. 


Demonstrations by the 


Service in the Hawaiian Division is 
really attendance at a school of appli- 
cation, as distinguished from our spe- 


ee 


cial service schools where the ingtrye. 
tion is largely theoretical, although 
imparted through the applicatory 
method of problems. 


Considering next the reduced 
strength of our units, we have found 
that among the many disadvantages 
there are certain advantages. Ip our 
schools, tactical instruction is based 
almost, if not entirely, on war-strengt) 
units; but here we must face the situa 
tion, admit that we may have to fight 
with what we have, look for means to 
overcome the lack of strength, work 
out the tactics of other situations 
than those of the last half of the 
World War, and apply them to our 
tactical training. The company com 
mander attacking with three squads in 
assault and two in support cannot 
simulate eighteen squads and sa) 
what he would do. He must make the 
best use of the ground and of his 
special weapons. He must know what 
the auxiliary arms can do for him and 
how to get their maximum support. 
In the defense he must do likewise. 
He cannot content himself with one 
position, but must be prepared to 
move his squads about in alternate 
positions to meet the attack wherever 
it may come. 

This brings us to the primary local 
mission of this garrison, and that is 
readiness for the defense of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Although it might be 
assumed that this defensive mission 
would unduly influence the tactical 
training of the garrison, such is nol 
actually the case. Of course, prep 
aration for carrying out this mission 
is important, but such preparation in 
volves matters other than purely de 
fensive training. For example, the 
offense in the form of the counter 
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attack is an essential of the defense ; 
the probable methods of the attack 


must be carefully studied in prepara- 
tion for the defense; the defender 
must study the problems of an expe- 
ditionary force and of landings 
against resistance. Thus, tactical 


training follows a well-rounded pro- 
vram rather than a lopsided one de- 
voted entirely to the defense. 

The effect of the mission on the tac- 
tical training of the Infantry troops, 
and the opportunity to work on the 
actual terrain of possibte operations 
exert a noticeable influence on tactical 
ustruction and serve as an incentive 
of the 
study and experiment is that defense 
plans are in constant state of prepara- 


for study. One consequence 


tion; another and perhaps more im- 
portant one is the training and experi- 
ence that acerue to all who have a 
part in the work, 

The mission of Oahu calls for the 
study of historical example of offen- 
sive and defensive landing operations. 
The Gallipoli campaign, being the 
lost recent example, is probably used 
the officers’ schools. 
From study of the Turkish disposi- 
tions and actions, the student learns 
the need of flexibility in the defense, 
low small groups can hold superior 
numbers in the first day’s fighting, the 
use of reserves, and the need of ener- 
getie action in using them. From 
study of the British and Australian 
landings, the student appreciates the 
extreme difficulty of such a maneuver 
under ideal conditions. This 
study is essential to proper training 
of troops in the exeeution of the local 


ission, and is bound to influence the 
training, 


most 


often in 


even 


In the training of the artillery, tac- 





tics are primarily a concern of the 
battery detail. Reconnaissances are 
made periodically, not only in the area 
to which the battery is to be normally 
assigned according to the prepared 
initial plans for defense of the island, 
but also in any other area in which it 
may possibly have to operate. The 
only thing that limits such activities 
of the battery is the lack of gasoline 
for motive power. Since the personnel 
of the batteries is always changing, 
it is possible to have a regular series 
of problems and exercises, and to re- 
peat it from time to time. To the new 
men the problems are new and inter- 
esting, while the batteries as units 
accumulate experience and knowledge. 


The artillery brigade is completely 
motorized and has a quota of corps 
artillery in the form of a regiment of 
155-mm. howitzers. It is the best 
laboratory that we have for develop- 
ment and testing. There is training 
with other branches in the combina- 
tions that would actually obtain 
under the defense plan; regiments 
conduct tactical schools; jthere are 
lectures by the senior officers of the 
brigade and by officers from all 
branches; there is opportunity to at- 
tend the Infantry tactical exercises; 
there are the brigade tactical exer- 
cises and service firing in the latter 
part of the firing season; and, finally, 
there is training under the defense 
plan, which is a war game played first 
on the map and then on the ground. 
This final stage completes the tactical 
training and is a part of the training 
of the higher command. 


A special training that is distinctive 
of the Hawaiian Division is the ma- 
chine gun training of rifle companies. 
Each Infantry company has four ma- 
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chine guns. The crews work with 
them throughout the vear and receive 
elementary and advanced training, in- 
cluding practice on the one thousand 
feet and field ranges. 

Besides the all-around tactical train- 
ing, the post offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for self improvement and special- 
ization to both officers and enlisted 
men. 

The schools open to officers are: 

Communication School, 

Judge Advocates School. 

Chemical Warfare School. 

School for Bakers and Cooks. 
(Messes and mess management). 

The enlisted men’s schools are: 

School for candidates for commis- 
sion in the Army. 

West Point Preparatory School. 

High School and Grammar Grades. 

Teachers’ Training School. 

The Vocational Schools, at which 
the following subjects are taught: 
Motors, storage batteries, ele- 
mentary electricity, radio opera- 
tion, telephone engineering, mo- 
tion picture operation, carpen- 
tering, plumbing, sign painting, 
saddlery, horseshoeing, general 

machinists’ work, blacksmithing, 
typewriter repair, typewriting 
and business English, and music. 


ATHLETICS AND RECREATION 
During his week’s sea voyage to 
Hawaii, the new arrival may have pic- 
tured himself spending his leisure 
hours under a tropical tree with a 
ukelele and a “ukelele lady.” He soon 
forgets this picture, however, when he 
learns of the many recreational and 
amusement facilities that are at his 
disposal in this military city on the 
cool plateau under the mountains. 
Recreation at Schofield Barracks 


ee 


is probably stressed more than at any 
other post of the Army. All athletic 
contests here are conducted withoy 
charge to the spectator. Further. 
there is no dependence on outside par 
ticipation. The four infantry, three 
artillery, one engineer and one staff 
regiment (all other troops grouped 
for athletic purposes) teams consti- 
tute a nine-team league in all sports. 
To avoid breaks in the sport schedules 
the athletic year is arranged to con 
form to the training year. The Post 
League and its competitive periods 
are generally about one month in ad 
vance of the corresponding sport 
periods on the mainland. 

The baseball season opens about 
March 23 and ends late in June. To 
top off the season there is a champion 
ship series between a Schofield Bar- 
racks team, selected from among the 
players on the Post League teams, and 
a Honolulu Sector team, similar!) 
picked from among the troops sta 
tioned about Honolulu. 

The track season runs concurrent) 
with baseball, and has its climax in 
a division meet in the middle of May. 

The regiments leave their quarters 
at Schofield Barracks during July tor 
a month’s summer camp period at the 
brigade rest camps. These rest catips 
are on the lowlands near one or al 
other of Hawaii’s famous bathing 
beaches. The sports at summer cally. 
in addition to surf riding at Waikiki 
for two of the more fortunate regt 
ments, are volley ball, barnyard gol! 
(commonly called horseshoes), kitten 
ball, and bunk fatigue. It is during 
the camp that all men qualify 4 
swimmers. 

September finds the regiments aga!” 
assembled at their home statiov. 
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Infantry Officers’ Club 


Everyone now has a real Hawaiian 
coat of brown and is preparing the 
padded equipment for football. The 
company and battery players turn out 
with their lettered units for a short 
inter-regimental season. From ma- 
terial that the regimental coaches find 
during these galloping contests they 
make up squads of from fifty to eighty 
wen for the league teams. The foot- 
ball games are held on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Every regiment 
has its own home field with portable 
bleachers of an average seating capaci- 
ty of two thousand, for football at 
Schofield Barracks is fully as popular 
with the players and spectators as it 
son the mainland. After the league 
season there is a game with the Hono- 
ulu Sector for the Army champion- 
ship. The suecessful Army team then 
lays the Navy from Pearl Harbor for 
ihe annual service honors in football. 


Boxing and basketball open during 
Mecember and continue until late in 
March. These two sports are very 
popular and are fortunate in having 

irge concrete stadium, better known 
is the “bowl.” The suecess of boxing 

‘Schofield is attested by the fact that 

i “smoker” fills all of the fourteen 
ousand seats in the bowl. 

The 


Pal 


boxing tournament requires a 
les of four or five programs. A pro- 


Spl 








gram covers four nights of boxing, or 
Saturday and Mondays, with nightly 
cards of from fourteen to twenty! 
bouts. Three weeks before the first 
smoker of each program the athletic 
board, the boxing officer and the regi- 
mental boxing representatives meet 
to make the matches for the next pro-| 
gram. The points won by a contest- 
ant for his regiment depend upon his’ 
classification. They range from ten 
points for a novice, of class IV bout, 
to sixty points for a championship 
bout with a class I competitor who is 
the champion of that division. The 
regiment that wins the greatest num 
ber of points also wins the boxing 
trophy and the championship. Each 
contestant who is in one of the top 
three classes at the end of the season 
receives a gold, silver or bronze medal. 

Tennis, golf and polo are all popu- 
lar all-year sports, and individuals and 
regiments compete throughout the 
year for trophies and championship 
honors. There are excellent tennis 





courts in the regimental areas and an 
eighteen-hole golf course spreads itself 
over three hundred acres of the reser 
vation. Sweepstake tournaments, 
which are weekly events, season the 
golfers for the annual regimental 
handicap, and club tournaments which 
take place in the fall. At a small club 














Enlisted Men’s Club 
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house overlooking the first tee the 
players can get supplies at cost prices. 
The club does not guarantee to make 
a good golfer of a beginner during his 
three-year tour, but it does boast of 
having returned many new players to 
the mainland who will creditably rep- 
resent the Army on civilian courses. 

The man who prefers to take his 
recreation behind the wheel of an 
automobile can spend his Wednesday, 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon watch- 
ing the polo ponies tear up and down 
one of the three polo fields. There is 
also the drive to the beach at Sea 
View, nine miles from Schofield Bar- 
racks, where there is excellent swim- 
ming on Waialua Bay. Free transpor- 
tation to and from the beach is fur- 
nished the enlisted men. 

There are on the post five motion 
picture theatres at which, for ten and 
twenty cents, one may see the photo- 
plays of the year. The profit from the 
theatres comes back to the members 
of the post indirectly, for it helps in 
the maintenance of all recreation 
facilities. 

A recreation feature of the highest 
importance is the Enlisted Men’s Club, 
the Kaala Club, in which are located 
the post dance floor, clubrooms and 
billiard parlor. An enlisted men’s 
dance is held at this club every Thurs- 
day evening. Girls from the city of 


es 

















Officers’ Quarters 








Officers’ Quarters 


Five Regiments of the division have quay 
ters like these. 


Honolulu, under the supervision of 
a competent hostess, attend these at 
tractive and popular weekly hops. 

The post library, which is centrally 
located, is stocked with one hundred 
and fifty magazines and papers and 
eight thousand five hundred modern 
books, covering most subjects in which 
men may be interested. The book ser- 
vice is free to all members of the 
garrison, 

One of the most important and 
valuable recreational features is the 
Kilauea Military Camp, located at the 
volcano on the island of Hawaii. It is 
available for ten days’ recreation at 
small cost to all soldiers at the post 
Nearly all regiments at Schofield Bar- 
racks maintain officers’ cottages at the 
military camp, which are available al 
little or no expense. Excellent food 
may be had there at a central officers 
mess. <A cottage is now under cou 
struction for the families of married 
enlisted men. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES AND LIVIN 
CONDITIONS 

Educational facilities for childre! 
are especially good at Schofield Bat 
racks. 


A new territorial grammar and high 
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{There are no marshlands in 











Non-commissioned Officers’ Quarters 


school is located just outside one of 
It has 
three adequately equipped buildings 
for administration, high school and 
A public kindergar- 
ten for children less than six years 
Tuition is moder- 
ate. Animal and motor busses trans- 


the main gates of the post. 


grammar school. 
old is on the post. 


port children of all ages to and from 
all schools. 

The officers’ quarters for all but one 
regiment are of permanent, comfort- 
able construction. Some officers are 
on a rental allowance, but as far as 
possible only those who desire com- 
mutation are placed on this status. 

There are ample quarters for all non- 
commissioned officers who are entitled 
to them. Although of these 
quarters are not new, they are con- 
veniently located and are kept in good 
repair. 

From the point of view of the health 
of the command, Schofield Barracks is 
deally situated on the crest of the 
leilehua Plateau which slopes north- 
rast and southwest to the Its 


elevation is one thousand feet above 
Honolulu. 


many 


sea. 


The average temperature at Scho- 
leld Barracks is 71.8 degrees Faren- 
leit, several degrees below that at 
ea level. The average annual rainfall 
‘or the past five years has been thirty- 


one inches, 





Sanitary reports covering a period 
f years show a very low rate of sick- 
ness and disease at Schofield Barracks. 
the im- 
mediate vicinity of the post. 

The many advantages of station and 
life at Schofield Barracks did not 
spring full-fledged into being along 
with the post. Many, and among them 
the are recent developments. 
More specifically, they are results of 
the efforts of Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Smith 
to make the Schofield Barracks and 
the Hawaiian Division second to none. 

Mention Hawaii and the mind al- 
most invariably pounces upon such 
phrases as “The Paradise of the 
Pacific.” But our western bulwark is 
of much greater importance than to 
furnish a haven for tired business men. 
Under the gay surface, stern work is 
going on, and thousands of soldiers 
are devoting three years to learning 
the military meaning of these beautiful 
scenes. They are keeping themselves 
ready for the day that they hope will 
never come, when they may have to 


best, 


crouch on the beach waiting for the 
lifting morning mists to reveal hostile 
landing parties. 

The thousand men of the 
Hawaiian Division are the teeth, eyes 
and claws of the watchdog at the 
“Crossroads of the Pacific.” 


ten 
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Danger Zones 


The first of a series of authoritative articles on the “Danger Zones” 
of the world.—Eprror. 


oe 


I. are prone to regard the present 

industrial organization and our 
modern civilization as permanent. 
That view is hardly justified. Capi- 
talistic industry is not only new, but 
is constantly changing. Our civiliza- 
tion is still adolescent. Compared to 
that of China, which has seen the rise 
and fall of many civilizations in vari- 
ous parts of the world during the last 
four thousand years, ours is youthful 
indeed. Whether our civilization will 
survive or disintegrate depends large- 
ly upon how we solve the great eco- 
nomic and political problems that now 
confront the world. 


Economists and statesmen are ear- 
nestly trying to solve those problems. 
The establishment of the World Court 
and the League of Nations has created 
means whereby peaceful arbitration 
may determine international relations. 
These agencies have already settled 
many disputes that might have led to 
conflict; they undoubtedly exert a 
powerful influence in the interests of 
peace. It is apparent, however, that 
nations still refuse to submit their 
most vital issues for settlement by 
arbitration. National rather than in- 
ternational action decides the vital 
issues. Where national economic and 
political interests are in conflict, there 
is danger. 

This article proposes to make a 
broad survey of the danger zones that 
exist in the world today. Some of the 
situations discussed are alarming; 
others are less serious. If leaders arise 
who are determined to preserve peace, 
they may find ways to eliminate the 
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danger zones. New inventions and 
discoveries may alter factors which 
now appear most dangerous. Subse. 
quent articles willconsider specific 
situations; this artiele presents mere- 
ly the outstanding political and eco- 
nomic problems on each continent. 


NORTH AMERICA 

In Mexico, religion, politics and eco 
nomic troubles have created turmoil. 
The government’s campaign to curtail 
the power of the Catholie Church sub- 
sided for several months after its ini- 
tial outburst, but it has flared up anew 
during the past few weeks. Despite 
appeals from influential Catholics 
throughout the United States, Presi 
dent Coolidge has stated plainly that 
Washington will not meddle with the 
Mexican religious issue. 

The selection of a President to suc 
ceed Sefior Calles is proving trouble 
During President Calles’ ad. 
ministration the Mexican constitution 
was amended so that ex-President 
Obregon, a staunch supporter of Cal- 
les, is now eligible for re-election. 
Other Presidential candidates, notably 
Gen. Francisco Serrano, Obregon’s 
former chief of staff, and Gen. Arnulfo 
Gomez, have strongly opposed the 
movement to re-elect Obregon. In 
Mexico City matters reached a crisis 
on October 3, when some organizations 
of the military garrison revolted 
against Calles. President Calles held 
Serrano and Gomez responsible for 
the uprising. Government troop* 
promptly engaged and defeated the 
rebels. Serrano and twelve of bis 
principal aides were captured and exe 


some. 
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Gomez eseaped to Vera Cruz, 


cuted 

hotly pursued by Federal. troops. 
Nearly a hundred anti-Calles military 
and political leaders have been exe 


euted since October 3. 


The incipient 
revolution has expired with its lead- 
ers, Apparently the fortlicoming presi- 
dential election will be decided more 
by armed force than by unrestricted 
votes. With the opposition leaders 
effectively eliminated, President Calles 
is in position to name his own sue- 
cessor. 

This turn in the Mexican political 
situation is distinetly disappointing to 
foreign capitalists who have large in- 
vestuents in Mexican timber, mines 
and oil. Whereas they had hoped to 
profit from a change in political lead- 
ership, they now expect a continuation 
of the Calles policies on economic 
questions. Some American companies 
claim that Mexico is confiscating prop- 
erty and rights acquired long ago in 
good faith by citizens of the United 
States. Oil concessions that once 
soothed Mexico’s troubled finances are 
now the cause of bitter disputes. 

The solution of Mexico’s problems 
will require many years. During that 
time representatives of both Mexico 
and the United States must employ 
patience and taet to prevent serious 
discord. The new American Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, Mr. Dwight W. Mor- 
row, has a sympathetic understanding 
of Mexico’s problems. His appoint- 
ment shows that Washington fully 
realizes the difficulties of maintaining 
friendly relations with Mexico. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


The Taena-Ariea controversy _ be- 


tween Chile and Peru drags on, appar- 
ently no nearer to solution. 
trols the 


Chile con- 
provinces temporarily, but 





she will hardly ride roughshod over 
the protests of powerful neutrals to 
enforce her claims for permanent pos- 
session. Peru is not strong enough to 
wage war successfully against Chile. 
Bolivia watches developments in the 
hope that she may find a way to gain 
her coveted outlet to the Pacific. There 
is a possibility that Bolivia and Peru 
may seek an advantageous settlement 
by combining against Chile. All three 
countries are dissatisfied with the 
present status of the Tacna-Arica 
provinces, 
AFRICA 

Africa is fast becoming important 
as a source of essential 
materials. Extensive 


basic raw 
surveys made 
since the war have revealed vast sup- 
plies of material that modern industry 
needs. Labor is cheap and plentiful; 
waterpower is abundant; great rivers 
offer easy access to the interior; exten- 
sive railway systems are under con- 
struction. France, Belgium and Great 
Britain are welding their African colo- 
nies into empires that dwarf the states 
of Europe. 

Great Britain has tremendous en- 
terprises under way in Africa. When 
she took over from Germany control 
of the Tanganyka territory, the Brit- 
ish Cape-to-Cairo project became a 
reality. Great Britain now controls 
a strip of Africa from Cape Town to 
Cairo—the entire length of the conti- 
nent. This territory now has some 
20,000 miles of railroad to carry 
products from interior points to sea- 
ports on the Atlantie Ocean, the In- 
dian Ocean, the Red and the 
Mediterranean. The value of products 
exported last year from British colo- 
nies in Africa was one hundred and 
thirty-five million pounds. 


Sea 
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Opposition to British influence in 
Africa is developing. Trouble is brew- 
ing in the South African Union and in 
Egypt. In both places native races 
clash with the dominant whites. The 
South African situation, though dis- 
turbing, is not as yet serious; but 
gypt is causing Great Britain much 
concern. The rich Nile country is a 
prize for which nations have fought 
repeatedly in centuries past. The 
British fought to gain control, and no 
doubt will fight again, if necessary, 
to hold the favored position they now 
have in spite of nominal Egyptian in- 
dependence. Members of the Egyp- 
tian Nationalist party have kept up a 
constant and vigorous anti-British 
agitation which has led to occasional 
outbursts of violence. Egypt is a 
prime breeding ground for trouble, but 
she is effectively cut off from the sup- 
port of powerful allies. Alone she can 
do little. The British must solve a 
difficult problem in their relations 
with Egypt, but too much is at stake 
for them to relinquish their favored 
position. As an essential unit in the 
African empire of Great Britain, 
Egypt is now more valuable and 
troublesome than ever before. 


EUROPE AND ASIA 

A feeble barrier temporarily sepa- 
rates two huge hostile camps in 
Europe. The states that form that 
barrier—Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Jugo- 
Slavia, Bulgaria and Greece—are in 
a precarious situation. All are en- 
gaged in more or less serious disputes 
with their neighbors. All are suffer- 
ing from internal political struggles. 
Their recovery from the economic 
effects of war has been retarded. They 


are poorly equipped to defend them 
selves against external pressure. 
Russia on the one hand and the power. 
ful nations of Western Europe on the 
other have already begun to exer: 
such pressure. The creation of a pew 
political unit—the United States of 
Europe—might preserve the barrier 
states; if they attempt to maintain 
their existence independently, they 
will inevitably be crushed between 
heavier masses in the next European 
upheaval. When the giants of Europe 
come to grips, the little people will be 
trodden under foot. 


Russia dominates the troubled out 
look of the powerful European na 
tions. Her unceasing efforts to foster 
world revolution, her avowed policies 
and her standing army of more than 
a million men, are a constant menace 
to the peace of Europe. To date Rus 
sia has depended upon propaganda to 
spread her revolutionary program. 
Lenin’s successor in power, Joseph 
Stalin, has effectively opposed Trot 
sky’s demands for more aggressive 
measures. If Stalin’s conservative 
policies prevail, Russia will wait until 
her economic position is much 
stronger. Even in China, where con 
ditions favor the spread of Russian 
revolutionary teachings, Stalin's pol 
icy is to be patient and to avoid resort 
to immediate violence. Though he sup 
ports any considerable Chinese faction 
that can hasten a true revolution by 
the entire Chinese proletariat, and 
withholds support from Chinese 
groups that desert the cause of pro 
letarian revolt, his measures are far 
less drastic than those proposed by 
Trotsky. Whether Trotsky’s influence 
is strong enough to force the Russian 
armies into aggressive action to bas 
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is 
ten Wor evolution, will soon be de- 
cided in the forthcoming test of 
strength between Trotsky and Stalin. 


Regardless of who has control, Rus- 
sia’s next moves will keep other na- 
tions on the alert. Russia is unified, 
and her government is highly central- 
ved. Russian armies moving westward 
would have a tremendous initial ad- 
vantage over the disorganized forces 
that could be assembled in opposition. 

The other European powers are 
drawing closer together. They are 
still disunited and mutually distrust- 
ful; with their present political organ- 
ization, concerted action would be al- 
most impossible. France, as the 
champion of the small European na- 
jions, maintains a standing army of 
half a million men. Heavy taxes for 
wilitary purposes severely handicap 
ler industrialists. Germany, stripped 
of her military burdens, is turning 
all her capital and energy into pro- 
ductive industry. She will soon be 
ready to assume a more important réle 
in the affairs of Europe, especially in 
those affairs that concern Russia. The 
formation of the Steel Cartel and the 
trade agreement just concluded be- 
tween France and Germany, will un- 
(oubtedly bring those countries into 
closer accord. Business men in West- 
eri Europe have found international 
points of contact that result in mutual 
benefits. There is intelligent discus- 
sion on the question of lowering tariff 
Walls, and insistent demand that many 
of the artificial economic barriers be 
swept away. Despite past conflicts, 
economic interests and the necessity 
lor common defense are bringing the 
Western Kuropean nations together. 

Great Britain is Russia’s strongest 
‘pponent. Though the new status ae- 





corded the Dominions has altered its 
structure, the British Empire is 
stronger now than it has ever been 
before. The Dominion visits of Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, and his broth- 
ers, Prince Henry, Prince George and 
the Duke of York, have helped mate- 
rially to weld the empire into a uni- 
fied whole. Special consideration for 
the Dominions has marked the policy 
of Great Britain, so that now all of 
them are in substantial accord on 
matters that involve foreign relations. 


Great Britain’s unfriendly relations 
with Russia have far-reaching effect. 
There is little contact between their 
territories, but neither makes any pre- 
tense of limiting its activities to its 
own territory. Their interests are in 
actual conflict in Europe, in India, in 
China, and in all the territory from 
the western end of China to the Black 
Sea. Since the World War, Russian 
influence has become more powerful 
than that of England in China, Af- 
ghanistan, Persia and Turkey. In 
Western Europe, and particularly in 
countries that border on the Mediter- 
ranean, British influence is rapidly in- 
creasing. Italian industry is depend- 
ent upon British coal and shipping; 
consequently, the two countries are 
closely allied in economic matters. 
British recognition of Italian suprem 
acy in the Adriatic, and especially in 
Albania, has strengthened their politi- 
cal ties. In Spain, British influence 
has secured favorable consideration 
for a plan to transfer Spanish inter- 
ests in Africa to France. General 
Primo de Rivera, the Spanish dictator, 
has acknowledged British leadership 
in the international affairs of Europe, 
and is willing to have Great Britain 
act as a real estate broker for the 
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North African territory. France can 
hardly be displeased with the prospect 
of extending her African interests. 
Furthermore, the entente that during 
the World War united the arms of 
France and Graet Britain, is still 
effective. Great Britain’s willingness 
to reduce the Rhineland Army of 
Occupation has somewhat placated the 
Germans. It is probable that in deal- 
ing with Russia the powerful Western 
European nations will follow Great 
Britain’s lead. The British govern- 
ment’s exposure of revolutionary ac- 
tivities conducted in England by Rus- 
sian agents caused a sharp reaction 
against Russia. Even British labor, 
which once advocated some of the Rus- 
sian labor policies, has severed its 
connections with the dictatorial Mos- 
cow leaders. Great Britain and Rus- 
sia are strongly opposed in both politi- 
cal and economic matters; the armed 
truce that now exists between them 
cannot continue indefinitely. 

Italy, under the dynamic leadership 
of Mussolini, has gone to work with 
almost religious fervor. The results 
of her labor are becoming evident in 
industrial stability and increasing eco- 
nomic strength. To what purpose 
Mussolini will use that strength, if it 
accumulates to usable proportions, re- 
mains obscure. In one of his recent 
speeches, Mussolini said, “ ... We 
must at a certain time be able to 
mobilize 5,000,000 men. We will be 
able then, between 1935 and 1940, 
when I believe there will be a crucial 
point in European history, finally to 
make our voice heard and see our 
rights recognized * Augusto 
Turati, Secretary General of the Fas- 
cist party, is equally free with valiant 
speech, “When we become really free 


Lt 


and strong, then, and only then, wil) 
the treasures of our great past and 
our glorious history be really ours, 
Then the Roman eagles will resume 
their flight again. Where will they 
alight? It matters not if the flight 
be strenuous and the victory great.” 
Italy is far enough removed from 
Russian menace to jeer at it; further. 
more, the Fascisti have a practical 
working creed of their own which is 
diametrically opposed to Russian 
Communism. The castor oil and 
deportation treatment for Russian 
agents clearly indicates the attitude 
of Italy’s present dominant party 
toward Russian influence. Economi- 
cally, the Italian threats cannot mate 
rialize this year or next; politically, 
Italy is of immediate interest. Musso- 
lini has concentrated into his own able 
hands so many governmental func- 
tions that Italy has practically a one- 
man government. If sickness or death 
should remove the dictator, Italy 
would face a trying period of read 
justment. She might easily lose all 
that her strenuous toil has won. 


Kemal Pasha is the Mussolini of 
Turkey. In an effort to shake his 
countrymen from the lethargy of cet 
tury-old habits, he has made drastic 
changes. Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Turkish 
Foreign Minister, says that hard work 
and not too much talk are the pro 
gram of Turkey. Perhaps the Turks 
can accept European clothing and the 
emancipation of women, and Kemal 
Pasha’s example may even stimulate 
them to labor. It is doubtful, how 
ever, that, as devout Mohammedans, 
they will countenance their dictator's 
treatment of the Caliphate. Imagine 
the effect on Catholics of destroying 
the Papacy! Kemal Pasha has de 
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stroved the power of the supreme head 
of the Mohammedan religion; he has 
cast aside the one thing that main- 
tained Turkish prestige in the East. 
The economic and political reforms 
now under way in Turkey will take 
vears to develop—years during which 
Turkey must be free from interna- 
tional strife. Turkey’s strategic posi- 
tion may enable her, without becoming 
actively engaged, to profit from a con- 
dict between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. Nevertheless, even under the vig- 
orous leadership of Kemal Pasha, 
Turkey can hardly regain her position 
as a world power. 

India, the most valuable province of 
the British Empire, is smouldering 
with discontent. Political discord 
and religious animosities constantly 
create new difficulties to embarrass 
the British administrators. Under the 
leadership of Ghandi, the antagonis- 
tie Hindus and Mohammedans united 
for a time in a non-cooperative move- 
ment. His followers refused to as- 
sume any governmental duties, and 
practically boyeotted British-made 
goods. New leaders now advocate an 
obstructionist policy. Native politi- 
clans seek election to office in order 
that they may oppose more effectively 
all measures proposed by the British. 
Both the non-cooperative and the ob- 
structionist movements have the same 
object—to diseredit British rule in 
India. The native politicians hope to 
secure full control. They now hold 
any of the less important civil ad- 
ninistrative posts, but the British re- 
tain the key positions. 


The defense of India is fully as 
troublesome as her internal problems. 
Afghanistan, on the northwestern bor- 














der, has again become a storm center. 
Two years ago the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan secured the removal of the Brit- 
ish Resident Minister, and since then 
Russian influence has supplanted that 
of Great Britain. The warlike moun. 
tain tribes that inhabit Afghanistan 
and the adjoining province, Baluchis 
tan, apparently prefer the possibility 
of action under Russian guidance to 
enforced peace under the British. «In 
eastern Afghanistan is the famous 
Khyber Pass, through which hordes 
from the north have invaded India 
many times in the past. The concen- 





tration of strong British forces where 
they can meet an advance from the 
northwest of India shows that Great 
Britain considers the situation dan- 


gerous. 


In China a great civil war is now 
being fought. Besides the several free 
lance bandit armies, there are two 
main groups. In the north, Chang 
Tso-lin controls Manchuria and at 
present has possession of Peking. In 
the south, the Nationalist armies oc 
cupy the Hankow-Canton area. The 
status of these forces, and what their 
success or failure may mean to China, 
are beyond the scope of this article 
Furthermore, the interests of Russia 
Japan, Great Britain and several 
other nations are deeply involved it 

















China. The situation is so complicated 
that we shall reserve it for discussion 
in a separate article. 


We have completed our survey o 
the world’s danger zones. In subse) 
quent articles we shall follow develop! 
ments and examine more in detail the 
zones in which the situations seem 
critical. 

















Beach Machine Gun Firing in Hawaii 


Major R. B. Cole, Infantry 


HE rifle companies of 


pleted a very interesting course of ex- 
perimental machine gun firing from 


the beach line of Waialua 
island of Oahu. 


sion in 
that, in 


equipment, each rifle company there 
In July of 
this year the department commander 
directed that the rifle companies fire 


has four machine guns. 


machine guns, emplaced on the beach, 
at targets representing tows of incom- 


recent 


ing small boats. 


were left to the brigade commanders. 


to the prescribed 


The details of con- 
structing and operating the targets 


years will 
addition 


the 


Ha- 
waiian Division have recently com- 


jay on the 
All Infantry officers 
who have served in the Hawaiian Divi- 
remember 
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Signal 


Tow of Targets 


Before 


the 


firing. 


Corps 





Photo 





This paper describes the manner 


m 
which the 21st Brigade worked oy 
the problem. 


First, it was necessary to iMprovise 
a target that would float and look like 
a loaded boat. Sled-like rafts, eight 
een feet by six feet, were the result 
The runners were three-inch by twelve 
inch timbers. Three cross pieces, three 
inches by twelve inches by six feet, 
were mortised on the upper edges of 
the runners of each raft, one a foot 
from each end and one in the midd\ 
Two-by-fours nailed across the raft ai 
intervals of two feet supported the 
targets. The two-by-fours and cross 
pieces were mortised so that targets 
could be set at irregular intervals, giv 
ing a more or less staggered formation 
and representing boats loaded with 
men. Twenty-four type “F”’ targets 
(prone silhouette) were mounted on 
each raft, and when the rafts wer 
launched the tops of the targets were 
twenty-four inches above the water 
line. A tow of two of these tafts con 
nected by thirty-six-foot steel cables 
looked very much like a landing-part) 
tow. 


f 


For the mechanical operation ©! 
pulling in the targets, a large stee 
pulley was attached to a tree on [i 
beach, so located with reference to tl 
road and the beach line that a truck 
driven along the road practically pa! 
allel to the beach could haul in th 
tow. A tow line of eleven hundred 
yards of flexible, tinned, aircraft cable 
(one-eighth inch) allowed a range 
at least one thousand yards. A sma! 
motorboat towed the rafts out fro 
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cut loose, got out of the 
and returned to shore. 


The truck, with cable attached, was 
then driven down the road at a rate 
of four miles per hour, towing the 
target toward shore. In order to pre- 


serve the cable and protect the pulley 
from grit and other foreign matter, 
there were two men near the pulley, 
one with a dry rag to clean the cable 
and the other with a rag saturated 
with lubricating oil to prevent corro- 
sion. Thirty minutes were required 
to tow the targets out and pull them 
back again. Empty cans (three to five 
gallon capacity), attached to the cable 
by means of a soft copper wire at in- 
tervals of about fifty yards, served as 
huoys. 

For the operation of the targets, the 
following personnel was used: one 
field officer in charge; an officer with 
field glasses, who was constantly on 
watch to observe the waters and make 
sure that the field of fire was clear; 
one officer and eight enlisted men (in 
bathing suits) to launch and land the 
rafts and to attach the bueys to the 
cable; one officer and two men to mark 
and paste targets; one officer and one 
an With the truck; an officer and six 
enlisted men along the cable between 
the pulley and the truck to safeguard 
the cable and traffic, and to transmit 
signals from the beach to the officer 
with the truck. In addition to the 
ikual safety precautions, an_ officer 
Was stationed in the rear of each 
wachine gun emplacement. He 
watched the safety officer for signals 
ind prevented the gunner from firing 
When the field of fire was not clear or 
alter the signal to cease firing. 
Light machine guns were emplaced 
ong the beach line, a battery of four 





at intervals of approximately one hun- 
dred feet for frontal fire, and two on 
each flank for flanking fire. As was 
expected, the frontal fire proved much 
more effective. The necessary safety 
precautions made it impracticable to 
have the machine guns lay down fire 
along a final protective line. 

Problems were fired with one, two, 
four and eight machine guns, at ranges 
commencing at one thousand yards 
and coming in to three hundred to 
four hundred yards. The results were 
most satisfactory. During the day- 
light firing and when illumination was 
used at night, there were no instances 
in which a target escaped being hit, 
and usually each target was hit a 
number of times. 

A problem was fired at 4.30°a. m. in 
which four machine guns were em- 
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Tow of Targets 
After 3000 rounds had been fired at ranges 
of from 1000 to 400 yards. 
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placed on the beach for frontal fire. 
The targets were taken out one thou- 
sand yards and towed in under cover 
lof darkness. No illumination of any 
kind was used to assist the gunners 
in picking up their targets, nor was 
tracer ammunition used. The targets 
were approximately three hundred 
yards from the beach before the men 
it the guns discovered them. All four 
runs opened fire and continued to fire 
until the targets were about fifty 
yards off shore. The proportionate 
1umber of hits for rounds fired was 
nuch smaller than that of daylight 
iring, and practically all of the hits 
vere from ricochets. 

A similar problem was fired at 7.30 
». m., except that a searchlight illumi- 
ited the targets and the guns fired 
tracer ammunition. In this problem 
he gunners were able to pick the tar- 
zets up readily at one thousand yards, 
ind kept up a continuous fire until 
‘ach gun had expended one thousand 
‘ounds. The number of hits was ap- 
roximately the same as that in the 
iverage daylight problem. 

At 8.30 the same evening, an- 
other problem was fired with the bay 
illuminated by infantry rocket flares. 
The short range of the flares made it 


— 


impossible for the gunners to pick up 
the targets until they were about five 
hundred yards off shore. From this 
range on to two hundred yards, when 
the firing was stopped, the targets 
were clearly visible at all times, 

The firing created a great deal of 
interest and many observers were al- 
ways on hand. The-men who operated 
the guns not only learned a lot, but 
also got a great “kick” out of the ex. 
perience. 

The results of firing demonstrate 
very clearly that: 

(a) Machine guns properly emplaced 
along the beach line are absolutely 
effective against tows of unarmored 
boats one thousand yards or less off 
shore during daylight. 

(b) To defend a beach line prop- 
erly against landing forces at night il 
is essential that the inshore waters be 
illuminated. 

(c) The splash during daylight and 
tracer bullets at night make laying on 
the target very easy. 

(d) It is perfectly practicable for 
the members of rifle companies to 
serve beach machine guns. They must 
know thoroughly how to operate the 
guns and reduce stoppages, but they 
need not be highly trained in laying. 








Barnes, retired: 


own.” 





* An error: the word was “Defensive.” 


Not New 


HE following note, addressed to the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, is from Lieutenant Colonel John B. 


“I see in the September issue of the JOURNAL a 
short article headed ‘One Way of Crossing Defense* 
Wire’ Both the 80th and 5th Divisions used this 
method in active operation in 1918. We got the idea 
from the French. We find it to be a very expeditious 
method of crossing not only the enemy wire but our 
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War: An Unmitigated Curse 


Lieut. Col. J. M. Scammell, California National Guard 


-War is the blackest, least excusable, most damnable crime against man- 


kind and God Almighty,’ says the American Legion Monthly. 
“Shall we, the people, remain passive and submit meekly to the most far- 
reaching and stupendous evil in the world, the blackest crime that can be 


instituted ?” 


HIS sounds like dogmatic, doctri- 
few pacifist propaganda, It is. 
The quotation is taken from a 
pamphlet “printed for free distribu- 
tion by the Association to Abolish 
War.” 

Two charges are here made against 
war. The first is that war is the great- 
est evil in the world. The second is 
that it is also the world’s worst crime. 

One who has seen even a little of 
war is not likely to defend it. But, 
considering here only the first charge, 
it is important to know as nearly as 
we can if it is true. Policies founded 
upon falsehoods are not likely to bring 
success except by chance. The problem 
of war and peace is too vital to be left 
to chance. Therefore, we should like 
to know if war is actually the greatest 
of all evils. 

The idea that war is the greatest of 
all evils is ancient. Herodotus said 
it. Thucydides paints an appalling 
picture of one type of war—*‘stasis”— 
which we might translate as “faction” 
or “civil war.” But the idea is not 
universal, even among pacifists. Nico- 
lai, a scholarly pacifist, does not 
agree.* He says: 

“Impartially considered, war is not 
at all particularly cruel. Statistics 


prove that in the long run death takes 
a far higher toll of railway employees, 
fishermen, miners and sailors than of 
soldiers even in the cruelest war.” 


In Germany alone, Dr. Nicolai goes 
on to state, thirty-five thousand per- 
sons annually die an unnatural or vio- 
lent death. In the United States 
today, according to recent estimates, 
fifty thousand deaths annually result 
from preventable accidents alone. 
That is approximately the number of 
all deaths in battle in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Dr. Nicolai 
estimates that there were one and one- 
half billion violent deaths in the years 
of peace immediately preceding the 
war. In railway accidents alone, 
which in the United States are four 
times as frequent as in Great Britain, 
we lose annually an average of ten 
thousand killed and one hundred 
thousand injured.+ In mines in the 
United States three thousand workers 
are killed annually, and in factories 
five thousand. This rate is seven times 
the rate in Great Britain. In ten years 
Belgium reduced her rate of mine acci- 
dents by 66 per cent. Here, then, 
we have sources of death and _ in- 
jury which are largely preventable. 
We actually know what can be done 


Rosenau, Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, New York, Appleton, .1921, page 200. 
Most of the data concerning injuries and diseases mentioned in this article are from this 


source. 


- *G F. Nicolai, The Biology of War, New York, The Century Co., 1919, page 101. Dr. 
Nicolai before the war was professor of physiology at the University of Berlin and the 
eading heart specialist of Germany. He attended the German Kaiserin in that capacity. 
He was of a Prussian Junker family and married a daughter of Admiralitatsrat Buslay. 
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to prevent unnecessary suffering in 
the industrial field. It takes a far 
greater toll of life and limb than war. 
Yet we see no organizations busying 
themselves to do something that is 
entirely and immediately practical. 
But we do see many societies spread- 
ing doubtful if not false information 
regarding a problem about which little 
or nothing is known with certainty, 
and urging measures which are either 
of doubtful utility or of proven futil- 
ity. They might be better employed 
elsewhere, leaving serious and com- 
plex problems to men of science to 
solve. 

With respect to industrial injuries, 
science has already shown the way. 
In Germany lead poisoning has been 
reduced to 0.97 per cent of the total 
employed; in our enlightened United 
States the rate is 17.9 per cent. 
Medical men have calculated that the 
thirteen million cases of sickness in 
industrial employment cost the coun- 
try about seven hundred and fifty 
million dollars annually. 

Dr. Nicolai quotes Norman Angell 
to the effect that the cod-fishing indus- 
try alone caused as much suffering and 
loss of life in Europe during the last 
century as war, and even caused al- 
most as much brutality. Nicolai goes 
on to state: 

“In the last century thirty-six bil- 
lion years of human life have . 


been destroyed in Europe alone .__ 
(by peace) ... 

“We see, therefore, that the lives 
sacrificed to war amount to only one- 
sixtieth part of those sacrificed on the 
industrial battlefield.” 

If a great part of this loss of life 
in industry is demonstrably prevent. 
able, as authorities state that it is 
why is it that reformers appear to 
center their efforts in trying to pre- 
vent an evil about the nature, the 
causes and the cure of which there 
is no agreement, which nobody knows 
for certain how to prevent? 

During the war thirteen hundred 
American citizens, according to the 
estimates used at the Washington con 
ference, were killed by German sub- 
marines. The manner of their going 
to eternity was novel and dramatic. 
We had to do something about that. 
But every year eight times as man) 
people are murdered in the United 
States. We do not like it; we do not 
really approve of it, but we do put 
up with it. The one case was unique; 
the other is continuing: thirteen hun 
dred lives against one hundred thou 
sand! 

That we can do something about it 
is indicated by the lower murder rate 
in every civilized country. Our rate 
is twelve times that of England and 
Wales. In 1921 there were ninety-five 
robberies in England and Wales, av- 





Notwithstanding his position and connections, he was an opponent of Prussian militaris!™ 
When the war broke out he protested against the violation of Belgian neutrality, for 
which he was degraded from his professorship, had his property confiscated, and be 
himself, was committed to the fortress of Graudenz. It was here, in prison, that: he 
wrote “The Biology of War.” The manuscript reached Switzerland and was published 1 
Zurich by Orel Fuessli. The book was barred from Germany, and its publication brought 
Dr. Nicolai a further sentence of five months in the common jail. Except for his hich 
position socially and as a scientist, unquestionably his penalty would have been far more 
drastic. 

Here, then, we have a pacifist whose good faith and honesty can no more be ques 
tioned than his standing as a scientist. He was willing to suffer imprisonment, degrada- 
tion and the loss of his property, reducing his family to penury, in order that he might 
speak the truth as he saw it. We may reasonably, therefore, accept his statements *& 
being entirely unprejudiced. 
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a 
cording to Judge Talley of the Court 
of General Sessions of New York; 
during the same period there were 
fourteen hundred and forty-five in 


New York city alone, and twenty-four 
hundred and seventeen in Chicago. 
Charles Frederick Carter, writing in 
the New York Times Current History, 
states that our losses from theft in 
1921 were estimated at three hundred 
and two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars. Burglary in- 
increased 543 per 
cent in five years in the United States. 
Here is room for reform. But these 
evils are continuing and not occa- 
sional; they are spread over a long 
period of time and the losses of life and 
property do not blaze forth periodically 
in dramatic crises’ The man with a 
broken leg or a wounded arm excites 
our active interest and compassion 
more quickly and more effectively than 
the man who has long suffered from 
tuberculosis. We become accustomed 
and hardened to the suffering that is 
all around us always, while we are 
shocked by the suffering which is un- 
usual, especially if, as in war, the 
emotional and dramatic elements ac- 
company it. 


surance rates 


“Famine,” said Montecucculi, “is 
much more cruel than the sword.” 
There were great famines in antiquity. 
Even Rome had them in 450 and 430 
B.C. and a series of them from 79 to 
‘SA. D. Egypt, the land of corn, 
knew them as late as 1264 A. D. The 
last great famine in England was in 
i314, and the last in France was in 
437. In Ireland there was a famine 
as late as 1846. But in Asia, where 
the development of communications 
id other material improvements has 
been slower, famines have persisted 


Up to the present time. India had 





twenty-two famines from 1770 to 1900, 
although, under British rule, their fre- 
quency and intensity have greatly 
diminished. China has had great fam- 
ines as recently as 1906, 1911 and 
1920, and Russia had great famines in 
the same years. But science and capi- 
tal have enabled us to banish them 
from a great part of the earth, and to 
limit the damage where they do come. 
In China, famines often follow floods 
and are followed in turn by plagues. 
This condition, engineers say, may be 
remedied without prohibitive cost. 
Science, therefore, offers to the truly 
humane a means whereby they may 
reduce the loss of human life and spare 
millions of beings great agony. If 
societies exist to undertake this work, 
they are quieter about it than the paci- 
fist societies; one does not hear of 
such a group. 

Great plagues have not been over- 
come entirely, for the influenza epi- 
demic took a far greater toll of life 
on this planet than the war. Rosenau 
states that ten million persons died 
from this scourge in less than a year. 
In the United States four hundred and 
fifty thousand, or nine times our loss 
of life in battle, died in less than six 
months. If there are scores of socie- 
ties engaged in supporting medical re- 
search to end this plague, they are 
strangely modest about it. Some paci- 
fists have set these losses down to the 
effect of the war. Rosenau says that 
the first recorded appearance of influ- 
enza was in 1173, and that the first 
authentic description of it was in 
1510. There have been fourteen pan- 
demics since, and a study of these 
dates shows that no conclusions can 
be drawn about their connection with 
war. 
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From statistics published by the 
Registrar General in England, Dr. 
Osler estimated that sixty thousand 
deaths occur annually in that country 
from syphilis; Larede gives twenty- 
five thousand as the number in France. 
Fischer* says that two hundred and 
fifty thousand die annually in the 
United States from venereal diseases. 
Morrow; estimates that 80 per cent 
of the infections peculiar to women, 
and from 75 to 80 per cent of opera- 
tions on them are caused by the same 
diseases, Sterility in 50 per cent of all 
cases results from the same cause. 
From six thousand to ten thousand 
cases of blindness annually in the 
United States are a consequence of 
gonorrhea. In new-born babes, blind- 
ness is from the presence of this dis- 
ease in 60 per cent of the cases. It 
touches not only the guilty but the 
innocent. Due to ignorance and super- 
stition, it infects about five hundred 
children annually in Chicago alone; 
in Baltimore the number ranges from 
eight hundred to one thousand. The 
belief that it can be cured only by in- 
fecting another is responsible for the 
appalling spread among children. 

Of the total number of Americans 
registered for the draft, 5.4 per cent 
had venereal disease. Of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand cases in 
the Army, two hundred thousand were 
contracted in civil life and only twen- 
ty-five thousand in the Army. 

The following figures will indicate 
that here is a field worthy of the best 
efforts of those who are hot to put an 
end to a real scourge: 


* Fischer, Public Health, Lansing, Mich., 


ta, 


Venereal Infections per 1000 ¢ 


Country Years 

United States............ ee 1678 
United Kingdom.......... oe POS 684 
ree ee 1906....... 627 
Anmstets. ....siridscciee:. oe ‘342 
BYOGRGR a00scckwuhnut iss ce aE 2 6 
Gewmaay? sic. .cke cate 1905-6... .., 19 


These rates can be lowered. Swedey 
since 1919 has reduced venereal dis. 
ease by from 60 to 70 per cent! 

Joseph Pulitzer, as quoted by Al- 
leyne Ireland in “Adventures with a 
Genius,” made this statement: 

“The kind of morality which re. 
fuses to recognize the existence of im- 
morality—that type has done more to 
check the moral progress of humanity 
than all the immoral people put to- 
gether.” 

When immorality, poverty, alcohol. 
ism, prostitution, disease and insanity 
are interrelated phenomena; when we 
know so much about many of these 
problems; when it has been demon 
strated that the ravages of these evils 
can be notably checked; it is difficult 
to understand why certain groups con- 
centrate attention on the problem of 
war, about which, let us repeat, the) 
usually know little or nothing of real 
value, which occurs only occasionally, 
and whose destructive power is insig- 
nificant in comparison with other 
evils. 

Which, for example, is more to le 
feared, a war that occurs once in 4 
generation, lasts for nineteen montis 
and costs fifty thousand lives in bat- 
tle, or a disease that is ever preset! 
and costs the same country one hut 
dred and sixty thousand lives and five 
hundred million dollars every yea’ 
Assuming that the discovery of the 


1911, Vol. II, p. 1; quoted by Rosenau. 


+ In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. CLXV (1911), p. 520; quoted by 


Rosenau. 


t This table is from an article in The Lancet, London, 1911: Vol. II, p. 1615, and is 


published in Rosenau’s work quoted above. 
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cillus and the improved 
that will follow its. discov- 


tubercle 


treatment 


form even greater services; and the 
pacifist organizations, in turn, could 








78 ery will approximately offset the in- be assured that they were actually 
oe crease in our population within the doing something real to lessen the 
2 same period from the Spanish-Amer- sufferings of mankind. 
19.8 ican War to the W — War—eighteen Behind the one movement lies the 
den years ot woe aon © cont Be remy =< established and sound knowledge of 
lis- one-half million lives Ae =e scientific medicine, while the other 
billions of dollars from one single dis- “a : 
oe vase? That is the record of tuber- rE speculative and dubious 
ai culosis. But here, at least, there exist Semmes based upon BO substantial 
societies which do put their energies information, for that does not exist. 
2. into combating a scourge. If they Research to ns up a systematic body 
= were backed by the thirty-seven or- Of facts regarding war has never been 
e to ganizations which are affiliated with Undertaken. Until it has there are 
nity the National Council for Prevention other fields of which we may say that 
ra of War, they could be assured of such “The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
support as would enable them to per- the laborers are few.” 
hol- 
nit’ 
| we 
hese 
100 
vils 
cult 
con Fifty Wars in Sixty Years 
~ HE United States Veterans’ Bureau ee has 
il issued a circular which proclaims that, begin- 
ally, ning with 1860 and ending with the World War of 
ale. 1917-1918, the United States Army has participated 
ther in precisely 50 wars. , 
. And it should be remembered, too, that the 
list does not include the little affairs settled by the 
P : American Marines in Latin America without the 
* assistance of the Army. .. . 
bat: For a supposedly peaceful nation we have done a 
head good deal of fighting to record almost a war a year 
aa for 60 years. It is more pleasing to record that since 
five the World War we have not had a war or even a hint 
ear? of war. Perhaps we had enough in 18 months to last 
> the us a long time.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Radio in the Infantry 
Major W. J. Tack, Infantry 


N article in the September num- 
ber of the INnranrry JouRNAL 
contained the following comment on 
radio, based on observation of the 1927 
maneuvers of the 2d Division: 

“Radio within the infantry brigade 
was, as usual, of no value. Its equip- 
ment is delicate, and a disproportion- 
ate time is required for its personnel 
to attain proficiency. Then the ne- 
cessity for coding and decoding all 
messages renders the radio unfit for 
practical use because there is always 
a faster and better means of communi- 
cation at hand. At present the radio 
is no better than a very expensive toy. 
The Infantry and Signal Schools 
should continue to experiment with it 
because, very possibly some years from 
now, it may have lost its present vital 
defects. Meantime the troops should 
not have the burden of its care, and 
the personnel required for its service 
should be available for other duty.” 

A rather scathing indictment. 

No doubt many Infantry officers feel 
the same way about radio. In any 
event, it is apparent that radio needs 
defense. 

It is possible that the more or less 
unsatisfactory results with radio may 
be a consequence of lack of under- 
standing of its proper use rather than 
of its inherent vital defects. 

That the present equipment leaves 
considerable to be desired as to relia- 
bility, portability and uniformity is 
true. The Signal Corps has almost 
completed development of a new set 
designed to meet the needs of the In- 
fantry. Production and issue to the 
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service is dependent on appropriations 
and is therefore problematical. Ip the 
meantime the SCR 79-A set has been 
issued to Infantry regiments and bri. 
gades for use in the brigade net iy 
lieu of the old SCR 105 spark set, 
which did not give satisfactory results. 
Improved methods of transporting the 
SCR 130 and 79-A sets, developed at 
the Infantry School, have reduced the 
failures of sets to operate on account 
of jarring, and have shortened the 
time required to open and close sta. 
tion. Also, replacement of the spring 
in the screwdriver condenser of the 
SCR 77-B set with a stronger one wil! 
remedy the tendency of this set to jar 
out of calibration, which is its princi- 
pal weakness. On the whole, however, 
the sets now issued to Infantry units, 
while far from perfect, will give rather 
good results if given a fair chance. 
Unquestionably they can be used to 
good advantage for training purposes. 
The time required to train radio oper 
ators is generally exaggerated. Of 
ficers experienced in this work sa) 
that they can develop qualified opera 
tors in from three to four months. 
As for the time consumed in e¢?- 
coding and decoding messages tratis 
mitted by radio, this disadvantage 
does not exist if radio is used pri 
marily for the transmission of pre 
arranged messages. This is the prio 
cipal use of radio within the Infantry, 
and will be disenssed later. ; 
In peace-time maneuvers there '§ 
usually (not always) a faster and bet 
ter means of communication thal 
radio. In combat, however, we ™4 
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enemy’s fire to interfere 


expect the 
jously W ith these other means. Then 
radio becomes invaluable. 


ser 


Radio is no longer in such an ele- 
mentary stage of development that its 
yse should be confined to experimenta- 
tion at the Infantry and Signal 
Schools. It has a definite place in the 
signal communication system of In- 
fantry and, unless Infantry is trained 
in its use, the chances are that it will 
not be employed efficiently in time of 
war and will continue to be, as it now 
is in many organizations, an expen- 
sive toy. 

The Infantry Sehool teaches that 
radio is a compartively slow means of 
signal communication because of the 
time consumed by the operations of 
encoding and decoding messages. The 
average delay time of a twenty-word 
message in clear is about ten minutes. 
The processes of encoding and decod- 
ing a twenty-word message consume 
about twenty minutes. The average 
delay time of a twenty-word message 
in code is therefore about 30 minutes. 
This disadvantage is largely overcome 
if prearranged messages are used. 

Whenever radio is used, regardless 
of the situation, maximum results can 
be obtained only by the use of pre- 
arranged messages. Prearranged mes- 
sages, each represented by a single 
letter repeated several times, should 
he provided for all important contin- 
gencies. They are primarily for the 
use of commanders and staff officers 
when wire communication is inter- 
rupted. A few minutes’ study of any 
given situation or plan of action will 
suflice for determining the possible de- 
velopments. It is then a simple matter 
‘0 prepare a list such as the following 


one, which is from an assumed situa- 
tion: 
REDS 


BBB—Request artillery fire on the un- 
improved road in the 39th Infantry Woods. 

KKK—Request artillery fire on the un- 
improved road which joins the Santa Fe 
Road at (18.95-20.30). 

JJJ—Request artillery fire on the woods 
northeast of Ebbert Hill. 

NNN—Request artillery fire on the draw 
between Davidson Hill and the 39th In- 
fantry Woods. 

000—Request artillery fire on Anderson 
Hill. 

PPP—Request artillery fire on the 28th 
Infantry Woods. 

QQQ—Request artillery fire on the stream 
junction at (20.2-18.8). 

VVV—Enemy has captured my strong- 
point in the 7th Infantry Woods. 

XXX—Enemy has captured my strong- 
point on Davidson Hill. 

YYY—Enemy has captured my strong- 
point on Ebbert Hill. 

ZZZ—Enemy has captured my strong- 
point on Singleton Hill. 

FFF—Counterattack with my reserve un- 
successful. 

AAA—Hostile attack against my position 
has been repulsed. 

GGG—Receiving heavy fire from Green 
Hill. 

HHH—Receiving heavy fire from Hawk- 
inson Hill. 

SSS—Enemy has secured a footing on 
Singleton Hill. . 

UUU—Enemy has secured a footing on 
Ebbert Hill. 

DDD—Enemy has secured a footing on 
Davidson Hill. 

WWW—Enemy has secured a footing in 
7th Infantry Woods. 

MMM—Main line of resistance intact. 

RRR—Hostile activity indicates an en- 
velopment of my right flank. 

LLL—Hostile activity indicates an en- 
velopment of my left flank. 

ccc—Am counterattacking with my re- 
serve to eject the enemy from my center of 
resistance. 


BLUES 


AAA—Davidson Hill captured. 

BBB—Ebbert Hill captured. 

CcCC—Singleton Hill captured. 

DDD—tTalley Hill captured. 

FFF—7th Infantry Woods captured. 

GGG—Riley Ridge north of First Divis- 
ion Road captured. 

HHH—Riley Ridge south of First Divis- 
ion Road captured. 

JJJ—Gray Hill captured. 

KKK—Bouton Hill captured. 

LLL—Rivet Ridge captured. 
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MMM—Cook Ridge captured. 
NNN—Smyth Hill captured. 
O000—Enemy in my front is withdrawing. 
PPP—Enemy is in full retreat. 


QQQ— Have repulsed hostile counter- 
attack. 


RRR—Have lost contact with unit on my 
right. 


SSS—Have lost contact with unit on my 
left. 


TTT—Have regained contact with unit 
on my right. 


UUU—Have regained contact with unit 
on my left. 


VVV—Have committed my reserve to ac- 
tion. 


WWwW—FEnemy is counterattacking from 
the 30th Infantry Woods. 


XXX—Enemy is counterattacking from 
Wells Hill. 


YYY—Enemy is counterattacking from 
Elliott Hill. 


ZZZ—Enemy 
Bouton Hill. 


The preparation of the prearranged 
messages listed above is a matter of 
only a few minutes. Their value in an 
emergency is obvious and their use 
does not preclude the transmission of 
ordinary messages by radio when the 
time factor is comparatively unimpor- 
tant. 

The usefulness of radio was rather 
forcefully demonstrated to the stu- 
dents attending the 1926-27 course at 
the Infantry School during the com- 
mand-post exercises held in May. In 
one problem, a delaying action, units 
were considerably dispersed and the 
movements of command posts were so 
frequent and over such long distances 
that it was impossible to maintain 
wire communication or to employ mes- 


is counterattacking from 


sengers to advantage. In this situs. 
tion radio saved the day. 

The new Infantry set now being de. 
veloped will facilitate radio io 9 
marked degree. Being light in Weight 
and small in size it can be transported 
by hand easily over short distances. 
and will reduce the demands made oy 
transportation. It will simplify the 
training of operators, as all will use 
the same set instead of three differen: 
sets, as at present. The power for 
transmission being supplied by a hand 
generator the present storage battery 
difficulties will be eliminated. 

But one other thing remains to be 
developed before radio in the Infan 
try can occupy its proper place; that 
is a tactical radio procedure suited to 
infantry needs. The procedure pre- 
scribed for use in the Army now con- 
tains all the elements necessary for 
inter-communication between the 
Army and the Navy. A new procedur 
recently developed adds to this the 
methods of operating corps area nets. 
The result is an unnecessarily compli 
cated procedure which not only slows 
up communication, but alse increases 
the difficulties of training operators 
This need cause no particular worry, 
however, if the Infantry will assert i's 
rights in the matter and demand a pr» 
cedure that does not violate the priv- 
ciple of simplicity. 










































event which he can foretell with 
absolute certainty—his death. The 
amount of intelligent forethought he 
has given this matter is an infallible 
standard of his good judgment and 
efficiency, and the acid test of his de- 
votion to his family. Every able offi- 
cer should do two things during his 
lifetime, and should do them the mo- 
went he realizes their importance; 
and every Army wife, for her own and 
her children’s future protection, ought 
io insist upon and aid in their per- 
formance. These two things are to 
wake a will and to buy as much insur- 
ance as he can afford to carry per- 


- each ofticer’s life there is but one 


manently. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true that, to a man of 
moderate means, a will is an absolute 
necessity. The reason is that the legal 
expenses Of administering a large 
estate are small and unimportant com- 
pared with the bulk of the estate, but 
iu a small estate such expenses may 
run it to the vanishing point. 

Let us assume that Major Roe dies 
suddenly in Washington, D. C., leav- 
ing a widow and two boys under age. 
He has made no will. At the time of 
iis death he owns a house in Wash- 
ington, in which he has an equity of 
1,000 and on which carries a first 
lhorigage of $6,000 and a second of 
%000; he has $500 in cash in bank 
and a Liberty bond worth $1,000. His 
Widow needs all of the $500 in the bank 
‘or funeral expenses and decides that 
it is advisable to sell the house, as she 
‘as nO income on which to carry it. 


The Army Officer’s Last Will 


Captain Wm. A. Rounds, J. A. G. D.* 


There being no will, the widow’s first 
step is to take out letters of adminis- 
tration in the Probate Court. To do 
this she must give a bond in double 
the amount of the personal estate; in 
this case, $3,000. It must be signed by 
two persons, each of whom owns real 
estate equal in value to at least $6,000; 
that is, double the amount of the bond. 
Assuming that she has _ personal 
friends who are qualified financially 
to go on her bond, will they consent? 
To them it means serious responsi- 
bility. Each surety guarantees that 
the widow will legally dispose of the 
estate; that is, that she will first of 
all pay all debts and, out of the bal- 
ance, will give two-thirds to her chil- 
dren, she taking the one-third that the 
law allows the widow. The sureties 
on her bond are liable to all creditors 
to the extent at least of $1,500. Of 
course, she need not ask her friends, 
she can get a surety company to fur- 
nish the bond for, say, $30 a year; 


but the surety company, to protect, 


itself will take charge of the $1,500, 
will see that the creditors are paid, 
and the children’s share held intact, 
and every other requirement of the 
law complied with. The company may 
require her to have an accounting ap- 
proved by the Probate Court at the 
end of a year, and it may require her 
to have herself appointed guardian for 
her children (this means giving an- 
other bond). From al! this it is clear 
that the widow’s privilege of using the 
$1,500 at the time when she most needs 
it is seriously curtailed. So much for 
Major Roe’s personalty. 


“LL. B., U, of Pa.; M. L., M. P. L., Georgetown U. 
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Now the perplexed widow turns to 
sell the real estate—the home. _ Here 
are new difficulties. She cannot in 
her present condition sell the house 
and the Jot on which it stands because, 
first of all, an administratrix can deal 
only with personalty, and secondly, 
she really doesn’t own the house. Her 
widow’s interest in it is merely one- 
third of the income from it for life. 
The property belongs to the two boys. 
They cannot make a contract of sale 
of the house because they are under 
age—minors. The law provides a 
remedy, but it is not simple. Mrs. 
Roe must apply to the Probate Court 
to be appointed guardian of her two 
boys, furnish the required bonds and 
then again petition the same court on 
behalf of her minor children for 
authority to sell the property. This 
involves investigations, taking testi- 
mony and convincing the court that 
the sale is necessary and advantageous 
to the children’s interest. Finally the 
court orders the sale. Figure out for 
yourself how much of the $1,500 is left 
when the legal expenses of these vari- 
ous proceedings are deducted. Five 
‘hundred dollars, it is fair to say, 
would not be an unusual deduction. 
The amount of work involved would 
require the same time and legal skill 
on the part of the lawyer as if Major 
Roe’s estate had been $50,000. The 
main point is his widow and two chil- 
dren lose the $500. I do not attempt 
to measure the worry, the delay, the 
correspondence, the interviews, ex- 
planations, and so on, which make the 
period one of intense mental anguish 
for Mrs. Roe. 

Who caused her all this? Her de- 
voted husband. Why? He neglected 
fo make a will. Had he made a will 
following the simple form suggested 
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farther on in this article, he woyig 
have saved his wife and children the 
$500 in cash anda tremendous amount 
of worry and embarrassment. faq 
Major Roe drawn a simple will nap. 
ing his wife as executrix withoy 
bonds, with power of sale of his req) 
estate, she would simply have gone to 
the Probate Court with her two wit. 
nesses to the will and had it recorded. 
No lawyer would have been needed. 
no obligation to friends for going on 
her bond, no fee to a surety company, 
no intrusion into’ her method of dis 
posing of the estate. The court would 
have furnished her with letters testa. 
mentary (in effect a legal letter of 
identification) with which she could 
have gone to the bank, drawn out re 
quired funds, paid off the debts and, 
unhampered, used the money as the 
necessities of the situation required. 
Tf she deemed it wise to sell the house 
under her power of sale, she could sel! 
it. Being the sole devisee (of the 
realty) and sole legatee (of the per- 
sonalty), she would have been the 
only person interested in the estate, 
with no one to question her actions. 
She could have sold the house, assum 
ing that there was a ready customer, 
and reduced the entire estate to cash 
in less than a month. Her expenses 
would have been less than $50. 

One of the easiest things in the 
world to do is to write a simple will. 
In saying this, I have in mind the case 
of the average officer with a sensible 
wife who has been his loyal partner 
and to whom he wants to leave what 
ever he has and the unhampered t 
sponsibility of rearing their childret 
Of course, if there are complications 
such as real property situated in dif 
ferent States, bequests to charities 
money invested in a going business, 
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relatives or friends to whom a large 
legacy is to be given, or persons for 
whom 4 trust fund is to be created, 
then it is folly not to employ the best 
lawyer available. Here is a simple 
specimen of a perfectly valid will: 


All my estate I devise and bequeath to 
my wife, for her own use and benefit for- 
ever, and I hereby appoint her my execu- 
trix, without bonds, with full power to 
sel] mortgage, lease or in any other manner 
dispose of the whole or any part of my 
estate. 

Dated August 1, 1927. 

Ricuarp Roe. (Seal). 


Subscribed, sealed, published and declared 
by Richard Roe, testator above named, as 
and for his last will in the presence of 
each of us, who at his request, in his pres- 
ence, in the presence of each other, at the 
sume time, have hereto subscribed our 
names as witnesses this August 1st, 1927, 
at the City of Washington, D. C. 
(Signatures and address of two witnesses) 


There itis. Just as good and simple 
a will as any lawyer could make for 
Major Roe. The nonessentials, such 
as “In the name of God, Amen,” the 
self-serving declaration that he is of 
sound mind and memory, the reference 
to payment of debts and funeral ex- 
penses and all of the obsolete verbiage 
which sound solemn and formal, are 
missing. They are of no legal impor- 
tance. Major Roe can make his will, 
writing it out in pen and ink or on a 
typewriter in fifteen minutes. He can 
do it at his desk in the orderly room 
or in his quarters alone. No one need 
see him do it. He need not recite in 
the body of the will that it is his last 
will and testament. He doesn’t need 
‘0 mention his children; in fact, he 
doesn’t have to leave his children one 
vent (popular opinion to the contrary, 
hotwithstanding), and he doesn’t have 
‘0 elumerate specifically his real or 
personal property. The words “all 
lly estate” convey all and everything 
that he will possess at the time of his 
death. The word “devise” applies to 


his real estate, the word “bequeath” 
to his personal property, such as 
money, bonds, stocks, furniture and 
the like. 

Major Roe has now drafted his will, 
but he must not sign it yet. The exe- 
cution of the will must accord with 
certain well-defined formalities. This 
is very important. If the will is not 
executed according to the very letter 
of the instructions indicated below it 
will probably not be of any value 
whatever. Major Roe should cal] in 
two intelligent persons (in Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts 
and Vermont there must be three) 
who are to be witnesses to his will. 
They should not be persons who are 
to acquire any benefits through the 
will as legatees or devisees. If they 
are to be so benefited and after Major 
Roe’s death they should have to testify 
to its execution, they would lose their 
legacies. Major Roe and the two wit- 
nesses should be all together in the 
same room. The witnesses need not 
read the will; in fact, they need know 
nothing whatever of its contents. 
Major Roe now fills in the date. Of 
course, it must be the day on which 
the execution of the will is being ac- 
complished. He then (in legal termi- 
nology) “subscribes” his name. That 
means he signs his name at the end of 
the will. To the right of his signature 
he writes the word “sea!” or the letters 
“LL, 8.,” standing for the Latin phrase 
“locus sigilli,’ meaning “place of the 
seal.” Better still, he may affix a real 
seal. Having thus “subscribed” and 
“sealed” his will, with the two wit- 
nesses looking on, he now comes to 
the most important phase of the 
whole transaction. He “publishes” his 
will. He does this by saying to the 
two witnesses, “This is my last will.” 
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He then says: “I want you to sign 
as witnesses.” Follow this carefully. 
If he fails to declare the paper before 
him to be his will or to ask them to 
sign as witnesses, his will is absolutely 
void. Now, then, the witnesses sign 
their names and addresses at the end 
of the clause beneath the testator’s 
signature, known in law as the “attes- 
tation clause.” All three, Major Roe 
and the two witnesses, must remain 
together while this is going on. One 
witness must not sign and go out be- 
fore the other has signed, and, of 
course, Major Roe must stand by while 
each witness does his part. The wit- 
nesses now have signed in his (the 
testator’s) presence and “in the pres- 
ence of each other.” The deed is done 
and Major Roe now has made a valid 
will, which will serve in most States. 
If he would add three witnesses in- 
stead of two and physically affix a seal, 
it would serve anywhere in the United 
States. It has not cost him one cent. 
After the will is executed, it is a 
wise precaution to read over the attes- 
tation clause to the witnesses so as to 
fix the event in their minds and to let 
them see that they have fully complied 
with each detail therein described. 
The next advisable step is for Major 
Roe to show the will to his wife and 
put it in some accessible but safe place 
known to both of them. Showing the 
will to his wife provides an excellent 
opportunity for discussing their indi- 
vidual ideas and plans, especially 
about the children’s welfare and edu- 
cation, and will probably prove a very 
profitable period of instruction as to 
what is to be done and how. As to 
putting it away, legal literature is 
filled with instances of the curious de- 
vices and methods that men have re- 
sorted to to conceal their wills. One 
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man even buried his in a huge Cheese. 
Of course, if a will is so successfully 
hidden that no one can ever find jt. 
there was no use in drawing it. 4 
safe deposit box in the fireproof yan) 
of a bank is the ideal place to keep a 
will and other valuable papers. 

When Major Roe dies, Mrs. Roe has 
the two witnesses go with her to the 
Probate Court to prove the will. Bu 
what if one is dead and the other has 
forgotten the whole transaction? The 
attestation clause covers just sueh 
contingencies. All the forgetting wit 
ness needs to do is to identify his own 
signature. The law presumes that the 
statement contained in the attestation 
clause is correct. As to the dead wit- 
ness all that is needed is proof of the 
correctness of his signature. 

As I said before, if there are to be 
numerous bequests or trust funds 
created, one should by all means em- 
ploy a good lawyer to draw the will. 
How easy it is for the technicalities 
of the law to defeat your own intent 
is often hard to understand, but i 
happens frequently enough. Suppose 
that, at the time that Major Roe 
drafted his will, he had $14,400 in cash 
and decided to leave his favorite 
nephew $2,400 for his college educa 
tion, and so discloses in his will. But 
when Major Roe comes to die he has 
only an estate of $2,400. His nephew 
would get it all, to the exclusion of 
Mrs. Roe and the children. Legacies 
are payable before the family comes 
in. The way to provide against such 
an injustice is to insert a clause ® 
follows: 


Out of the residue of my estate I give 
nephew, John Young, a sum of money edl 
to one-sixth of such residue, which sum % 
no event will exceed $2400. 


The situation of the testator’s estale 
at death may be quite different from 
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* that which prevailed when he executed 
the will. The above clause takes that 
‘ato consideration, and the nephew 
“ uld take only $400. 

Another clause is frequently used 
vhen a man Wishes to leave his home 
‘) his wife and then to their children 
after hei death. It is: 


las 

‘he To my wife, Lrene, I give the house and 
| lot where we now live, at (address), during 
rut the term of her natural life, and upon her 


las Jeath I devise the same to my lawful issue 
" cho may survive me, share and share alike, 
he vd their heirs forever. 


\nother common situation is that 
of a man who has one child at the 
time he makes his will and who has a 
second one born thereafter. It is a 
jopular but erroneous idea that the 
birth of a child after making a will 
revokes and nullifies the will. The 
law provides that such after-born 
child takes exactly the same interest 
in his father’s estate as if the latter 
had made no will at all. 

Once a will is executed, it cannot 
le changed or corrected without either 
executing an entire new will (which 
is probably the better way in the case 
of a simple will) or by executing a 
odicil, A codicil is usually employed 
to make a single change, such as re- 
voking a legacy or adding further pro- 
>t Visions not inconsistent with the will 
tself, and to avoid redrafting and re- 
executing the entire will. The thing 
to remember about it is, that a codicil 
is in itself a will and must be executed 
with the same formalities as the will 
itself. It is prudent to fasten it to the 
will. It is, of course, probated with 
the will, 

One of the important features of a 
well-drawn will is to name an exec- 
itor—that is, the person to whom the 
ate 'estator entrusts the authority to 
“om tarry out the provisions of his will. 


If, as in the case of the will set out 
above, the testator leaves his entire 
estate to his wife, she is the logical 
person to name. She cannot harm 
anyone but herself and her children. 
However, it is only fair to the children 
to consider with open eyes whether or 
not she is businesslike and has good 
judgment, or is easily impressed by the 
plausible arguments of highpowered 
investment salesmen. A loving and 
devoted wife and mother does not 
necessarily make a good executrix. 
By the same token a trusted, intimate 
friend may be careless, unwise or 
weak. Trust companies have the facili- 
ties to transact business of this kind 
and, while there is nothing philan- 
thropic about the charges that they 
make for their services, they do not 
die and they cannot walk out of the 
jurisdiction of the courts. Most im- 
portant of all, the trust company must 
pay for any mistakes it makes, any 
carelessness or negligence. This an 
individual executor often cannot do 
and, if he is a close friend, the family 
is diffident about prosecution. The 
fees of an executor are regulated by 
law and the trust company can get 
no more than the individual. There 
are, however, various service charges 
that trust companies make which the 
individual would ordinarily waive. 

In time of peace the average Army 
officer rarely contemplates death. He 
is apt to feel that he is no nearer to 
it than is the average civilian. He 
may have an idea that it is a little 
absurd to draw up a legal instrument 
to take care of his small holdings. 
It is so easy to do that it is never done. 
This is a human weakness, but a seri- 
ous mistake. 
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An Interesting Experiment in Progressive 


Coordinated Reserve Training 
Captain D. A. Stroh, Infantry 


HE 339th Infantry, 85th Division, 

while on active duty at Camp Cus- 
ter, Michigan, during the first two 
weeks of August, 1927, participated 
in an interesting training experiment, 
certainly unique in the VI Corps 
Area, and possibly in the United 
States. 

This period was the consummation 
of a four-year cycle of active and in- 
active duty training, begun in the fall 
of 1923. This cycle embraced four 
periods of inactive duty instruction of 
an average of eight months each, and 
three active duty tours of fifteen days 
each. This instruction began with the 
organization, weapons and technique 
of the Infantry companies, and was 
carried progressively through the 
higher echelons, to include the regi- 
ment. Many basic, company officers’ 
and advanced correspondence school 
subcourses were studied, and a num- 
ber of two-sided map maneuvers on 
the B-H relief map were held. Active 
duty tours, before the one herein de- 
scribed, were utilized in driving home, 
by means of practical work, the prin- 
ciples stressed in the classroom. Most 
of the official personnel assigned at 
the start of the training cycle was still 
available in 1927, and had partici- 
pated in all training activities. The 
stage, therefore, was set for advanced 
work. 

The unit arrived at camp with forty- 
six officers present for duty, and was 
reorganized at once to furnish regi- 
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mental headquarters, headquarters 
company, service company, howitzer 
company and the first and second bat. 
talions with skeletonized complements 
of staff and company officers. Lieut. 
Col. Joel R. Moore, 339th Infantry. 
was in command. ) 


Practical instruction in mobiliza. 
tion duties was stressed throughout 
the course, and all administrative ac 
tivities were handled by the officers 
themselves. Realism was added to the 
work by assuming the same general 
situation thoughout the entire two 
weeks. Each of the first six training 
days was considered an assumed date 
in each of the first six phases into 
which mobilization had been divided, 
and student officers were assigned the 
same tasks, so far as practicable, as 
they would have under actual mobili 
zation conditions, namely, inactive 
duty training during the first two 
phases, intensive active training at 
corps and divisional schools during 
the third phase, and reception, equip 
ping and training of recruits during 
the last three phases. With M-day 
assumed to be in November, 1926, the 
final phase was then assumed co 
pleted at the end of July, 1927, ané 
the unit was ready for actual duty 
the theater of operations by the se¢ 
ond week of August, after which pro’ 
lem dates and actual dates coincided. 

In addition to mobilization training 
during the first week of the tour, off 
cers present were put through a ™ 
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fresher course in individual training 
whieh included short periods of in- 
struction with all Infantry weapons, 


jrill and command, musketry and 
physical training. Methods of in- 
struction were stressed, and every 
officer was given the opportunity to 
fire, or to witness the firing of every 
Infantry weapon. The dismounted 
pistol course was fired for record. 
Field and staff, machine gunners, rifle 
company ofticers—everyone _ partici- 
pated in all individual instruction. It 
was a Fort Benning course compressed 
into one week, if such a comparison 
is admissible. 

The experimental part of the work 
began on Monday of the second week, 
when the regiment took the field for 
five and a half days of maneuvers 
through the country north of Camp 
Custer. Three escort wagons and a 
water wagon accompanied the column 
to haul food, forage and officers’ bed- 
ding rolls. A detail of a noncom- 
nissioned officer and ten men from the 
“d Infantry supplied the necessary 
cooks, kitchen police and drivers. The 
‘oth Division motor transport com- 
pany, which was in Camp Custer on 
active duty during the same period, 
supplied a touch of realism by deliver- 
ing by truck to each night’s bivouac 
a daily allotment of Class I supplies, 
including ice, fresh meat, vegetables 
and milk. One escort wagon with the 
field range, non-perishable food sup- 
plies, wood, and so on, and the water 
wagon habitually proceeded direct to 
the bivouae site, insuring well-prepared 
hot meals when the column arrived. 
The noon meal, consisting of sand- 
wiches, fruit and hot coffee, was served 
ata couvenient place on the road side. 
Other wagons represented field and 
‘ombat trains and accompanied the 


column. Bivouac sites, each on the 
shore of a picturesque lake, had been 
selected well in advance, and the prob- 
lems had been prepared and mimeo- 
graphed, ready for distribution at the 
proper time. 

The first day’s march, of approxi- 
mately eight miles, involved a tactical 
situation for a battalion as advance 
guard of a regiment, and called for 
an advance north from Camp Custer. 
Normal road spaces and distances be- 
tween elements were maintained, each 
platoon, company, battalion and regi- 
mental commander marching as if in 
command of a war-strength unit. The 
distances were a constant surprise to 
the officers, and illustrated the diffi- 
culty of visualizing such matters when 
involved in map problems alone. Upon 
halting for the night, officers were re- 
quired to lay out the camp site for a 
war-strength regiment, and the usual 
outposts were established, inspected 
and approved, but not occupied. The 
officers put up and slept in shelter 
tents. 

The second day’s problem involved 
a march of less than six miles. Con- 
tinuing the same general situation, it 
was assumed that the remainder of the 
division was advancing, with the 339th 
Infantry forming the advance guard. 
A meeting engagement, with an as- 
sumed regiment of dismounted enemy 
cavalry, required the deployment of 
most of the regiment during the morn- 
ing’s march. Just before going into 
bivouac for the night, orders were re- 
ceived for the regiment to form the 
divisional outpost. Outpost positions 
were planned to require the bulk of 
the regimental strength. Elements of 
the outpost were again located, in- 
spected and approved, but not occu- 
pied after dark. 
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The third day’s problem involved an 
attack by the division with the regi- 
ment advancing in an interior zone. 
While marching with his unit at the 
head of the main body during the ad- 
vance in route column, the regimental 
commander was handed the brigade 
order for the attack, necessitating his 
own prompt orders for development 
and attack. Subordinate commanders 
to include the platoon were each re- 
quired to formulate and issue his own 
orders, and the attack jumped off 
promptly, with normal intervals and 
distances faithfully maintained. The 
bivouac for that night involved no out- 
post problem, except in so far as local 
security measures were concerned. 

Enemy reinforcements having ar- 
rived during the night, the situation 
for the fourth day called for the occu- 
pation of a divisional area for de- 
ployed defense, in which the 339th 
Infantry occupied an interior sector. 
In this work the regiment was assisted 
by the 310th Engineers (Combat), the 
divisional engineer regiment, also on 
active duty during the same period. 
Officers of the engineer regiment re- 
ported to the infantry commander 
and assisted in consolidating the posi- 
tion, operating as they normally would 
in campaign. All combat groups, 
strong points, centers of resistance, 
machine guns and howitzer company 
weapon positions, and command posts 
and observation posts were actually 
located by their respective command- 
ers. The regiment bivouacked that 
night at no great distance from the 
defensive area. 

The arrival of additional enemy 
reinforcements during the succeeding 
night made necessary the retirement 
of the division on the fifth day, and 


hh rrr, 


the 339th Infantry, as rear guard, 
participated in several rear-guard ac. 
tions, involving first the strong rear 
party, and finally the bulk of the regi 
ment, which was forced to deploy, 
and to retire to successive positions 
in the rear. 

The problem ended officially late 
Friday afternoon, but the regiment 
bivouacked in the field for the last 
time that night and returned to Camp 
Custer by truck on Saturday morning 
in time for its officers to be paid off 
and return to their homes. 

The maneuvers included a march 
of something over fifty miles by road, 
in addition to the not inconsiderable 
distances involved in cross-country 
marching in connection with the solu- 
tion of specific problems. The terrain 
proved admirable for the undertaking 
and there was no difficulty in enlist. 
ing the cordial cooperation of farmers 
and other local inhabitants. Except 
for considerable trouble from sore feet, 
the personnel returned to camp much 
benefited physically. The opportunity 
for maneuvering on the actual terrain, 
for solving actual problems in logis 
tics, and for holding critiques at fre 
quent intervals was of inestimable 
value, and produced results obtainable 
in no other form of active duty train- 
ing for the Reserves. 

It was found possible to relieve the 
monotony of purely military work by 
extemporaneous entertainments at or 
near the bivouacs after the evening 
meal. These took the form of song 
and story sessions around the camp 
fire, regimental talent vaudeville eb- 
tertainments, impromptu dances at 
local country dance pavilions, and 
bathing, fishing and boating parties at 
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the lakes with which the country 
abou 

The greatest single difficulty experi- 
epeed was that of the total lack of 
communications. The special situa- 
tions had to be prepared and distrib- 
uted. to be opened only at specific 
times or places, and so as to reduce 


the necessity for writing and sending 
messages to the absolute minimum. 
However, there had to be some mes- 
sages, and it was necessary to take 
stail officers from their regular work 
for this purpose. With battalion and 
regimental communications personnel 
and equipment, maneuvers of this 
kind would be doubly valuable and 
attractive. Here, too, would be a 
solution to the problem of adequate 
inactive and active duty instruction 
for enlisted Reservists, for whom there 
is now no proper provision. 

Suitable communication equipment 
included in that now issued to Reserve 
regiments would also be a good thing. 
it would then be practicable to recruit 
voung men interested in radio and 


telegraph work and assign and train 
them on an inactive status as members 
of communication details. This would 
not only result in trained personnel 
for active training duty, but would 
solve one part of the problem of the 
securing and training of enlisted 
cadres. 

The kind of training that the 339th 
Infantry had requires lots of interest 
and imagination to make it successful. 
But if everyone works hard, as every- 
one did in the present instance, it is 
the most practical and the most pro- 
ductive of results, with the minimum 
instructional overhead and assistance 
by Regular troops, of any system that 
has come to the attention of the writer, 
who has been present and participated 
in four Reserve camps. From an atti- 
tude of frank skepticism before the 
problems, the Reserve officers them- 
selves afterwards acknowledged entire 
agreement with the system. They were 
unanimous in saying that the results 
and training were the best that they 
had ever seen. 











Officers of the 339th Infantry 





In one of the 85th Division's Active Duty Training Periods 











The Medical Field Service School 


Colonel Charles R. Reynolds, Medical Corps 


We of the line are apt to think of medical officers principally ag 
doctors to whom to go for free treatment when we need it, or think 


we do. 


Still, we all, and especially commanders of battalions and 


larger units, have relations with them on the military side in both 


peace and war. 


As well-informed officers, we should know about the 
workings of all parts of our commands. 


Perhaps, if we knew more 


about how medical officers are trained and what we may expect of 
them as military men, it would be helpful all round.—Enprror. 


ERVICE schools have quite prop- 
erly developed into institutions 
for study of national defense measures 
as well as for training military per- 
sonnel. In addition to conducting 
formal courses of instruction, they 
work with the War Department on 
research and studies of the organiza- 
tion and operation of military units, 
equipment, supply, mobilization, train- 
ing, and like subjects. It is for the 
accomplishment of these general pur- 
poses that the Medical Department 
has its Field Service School. 
Effective mobilization for the na- 
tional defense involves the entire 
country, its population, its industries 
and its material resources. The med- 
ical service incident to this effort con- 
sequently concerns itself with matters 
of public health and the medical care 
of a large part of the population, as 
well as of the forces in the field. The 
responsibility for an adequate medical 
service in an emergency inevitably 
rests upon the medical, dental, vet- 
erinary and associated professions of 
the country. The history of the World 
War tells clearly the magnitude of 
these responsibilities. More than 
7,000,000 men were examined, more 
than 4,000,000 sick and wounded were 
treated in military hospitals, and more 
than 250,000 evacuations were made 
from the combat areas in France. The 
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medical department alone disbursed 
more than three hundred and fifteen 
million dollars. 

At the beginning of the World War 
the personnel of the Medical Depari 
ment of the Regular Army constitute: 
only a nucleus of that which was re 
quired to meet the demands for medi 
cal service during the war. Betweeu 
the declaration of war and the signing 
of the Armistice, the strength of the 
Medical Corps was increased from 
491 officers to 31,000; that of the 
Dental Corps from 86 officers to 5,000: 
that of the Veterinary Corps from 2 
officers to 2,250; and that of the Arm) 
Nurse Corps from 403 to 21,000. Dur- 
ing this period the Hospital Corps was 
expanded from 6,500 men to 280,000, 
or several times the strength of the 
United States Army of today. 

That these responsibilities were met 
successfully is acknowledged. That 
there were confusion, mistakes an( 
extravagances under international 
conditions of security that permitted 
delay—conditions not likely to occur 
again—is written in history. 

If we can find a lesson in all of this, 
it is that adequate medical service can 
be rendered only by an organization 
with well considered and carefully 
weighed plans, and personnel which 1s 
trained in the performance of military 
duties. The organization of such 4 
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medical service is laid down in the 
Reorganization Act of June 4, 1920, 
and in the mobilization and war plans 


that the War Department has pre- 
pared to give effect to that law. The 
first item of the medical contribution to 
the general plan now in force provides 
that, in a general mobilization, 10 per 
vent of the enlisted forces raised shall 
be assigned to the Medical Depart- 
ment, and that the number of officers 
and nurses shall be respectively 1.1 
and 1.4 per cent of the total military 
force. The number of treatment beds 
to be prepared by the Medical Depart- 
ment in a major emergency is 15 per 
cent of the strength of the forces en- 
gaged. These figures indicate that, in 
time of maximum activity, the Med- 
ical Department may be in control of 
or intimately concerned with the ad- 
ministration and care of approximate- 
ly 271. per cent of the entire military 
force. In other words, of a field force 
of four million men, one million one 
hundred thousand may be under con- 
trol of the Medical Department at one 
time, or more than the entire number 
of Federal troops in the field at any 
time during the Civil War. 

A department whose officers may 
number one-eighth of the officer force 
of the Army and which in operation 
may find itself actually concerned in 
the administration of one-fourth of 
the entire personnel, may well con- 
sider its responsibility to the public 
and take account of its ability to dis- 
charge this responsibility. A review 
of the actual occurrences on the bat- 
tlefields of France demonstrates that 
something more than medical educa- 
tion or professional skill is required, 
and that the disposition of medical 
units and the evacuation of casual- 
ties constitute a military procedure 


important enough to be dignified by 
the term “medical tactics.” 

Studies made since the World War 
by the General Staff and at the various 
service schools have resulted in es- 
tablishing the Medical Department as 
an important part of the military ma- 
chine. Since medical service is an in- 
tegral part of the military establish- 
ment, with heavy responsibilities, it 
follows that medical corps officers 
should prepare themselves to meet 
these responsibilities. They should 
study the problems of hospitalization, 
evacuation and supply, and become 
familiar with the organization and 
operation of the troops of the fighting 
force, and with the agencies behind 
the line that keep the troops in action. 
The Medical Department has duties in 
war that do not come within the scope 
of training at the general or special 
service schools. Specifically, the pur- 
poses of the Medical Field Service 
School] are: 


a. To train medical department 
officers of the three components of the 
military establishment in formal 
courses of instruction. 

b. To conduct training camps for 
Reserve officers and R. O. T. C. stu- 
dents. 


c. To study the general field of 
medical preparedness, the develop- 
ment of field equipment and the prep- 
aration of training literature. 


In so far as the type of student 
trained is concerned, the Medical Field 
Service School has two general mis- 
sions. First, to training the recently 
commissioned Medical Department 
officers of the Regular Army, and, sec- 
ond, to instruct members of the Organ- 
ized Reserves in the military aspects 
of the medical] service in war. 
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The instruction, whether to Regular 
Army or Reserve medical officers, is 
mainly military. Except the practical 
application of preventive medicine, 
no medical subjects of a professional 
nature are taught. All students are 
trained in their professions, i. e., med- 
ical, dental or veterinary, before com- 
ing to the Medical Field Service 
School, but they have little knowledge 
of military matters. 

The Medical Field Service School 
affords training not only for Regular 
Army students, but also for a large 
number of Reserve officers. 


The training of these Reserve officers 
presents a problem that differs greatly 
from the training of Reserve officers 
of line units. When the medical 
officer accepts his commission he is 
highly trained in his profession. He 
has, however, little or no conception of 
the military aspects of the medical 
’ service of a war-time army. The train- 
ing of Reserve officers is complicated 
by the fact: that many of them, be- 
cause of their ability as professional 
men, are appointed to command, execu- 
tive, or administrative positions with 
relatively high rank in military units 
without having served in subordinate 
positions. Furthermore, many of 
these men cannot leave their work in 
civil life to receive military training 
in camp for more than short periods 
at any one time. Consequently, in 
order to prepare the Medical Reserve 
officers for service in war, it has be- 
come necessary to provide short, in- 
tensive training camp courses supple- 
mented by correspondence school in- 
struction. The Medical Field Service 
School is the agency for carrying on 
this work. 

The Medical Field Service School 


— 


was established’ in 1920 and occupies 
the entire post at Carlisle Barracks. 
about 17 miles west of Harrisburg, 
Pa. The central location of Carlisie 
Barracks, the buildings and utilities, 
and the several hundred acres of fa 
vorable terrain make an ideal plant 
for a service school. 

The Medical Field Service Schoo] is 
organized into five teaching depart. 
ments, each headed by a director. 
These are the departments of training, 
military art, sanitation, logistics and 
administration. There are also dental 
and veterinary representatives who 
work with all five departments, and 
coordinate the instruction on the ser. 
vice of those corps with the medical 
service proper. 

The Department of Correspondence 
Schools prepares much of the text for 
the basic and advanced correspond- 
ence course for medical department 
officers, and prepares and actually con. 
ducts the special correspondence 
courses for officers of ‘the Medical 
Corps of the Regular Army. 

The instruction is largely by means 
of the applicatory system. It includes 
conferences, lectures, demonstrations, 
applicatory problems, map problems 
and field exercises. 

The course in training covers three 
subjects—training management, meth- 
ods of training, and tactical demon- 
strations and field exercises. 

The course in military art includes 
topography, the organization and tac 
tics of the separate branches, and the 
organization and operation of the 
Medical Department. 

The course in logistics acquaints 
the student with the general scheme 0! 
industrial preparedness and procure 
ment planning, and the general sub- 
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jects peculiar to a course in logistics, 
with especial emphasis on property 
accountability, purchase, storage and 
distribution of supplies, and the trans- 
portation of troops by motor, rail, and 
water. 

The course in sanitation covers the 
practical application of the principles 
of preventive medicine to field con- 
ditions; the authority and responsi- 
bility of the Medieal Department in 
ihe preservation and health of troops 
and the control of communicable dis- 
eases, Sanitary inspections and sur- 
veys, Sanitary orders, and the con- 
struction and operation of sanitary 
devices and their adaptation to field 
conditions. 


The courses in administration are 
devised to meet the special needs of the 
various classes under instruction. In 
general, they cover the subjects of 
station, unit and hospital administra- 
tion, and military law. For recent 
appointees, they also include customs 
of the service and the general duties 
of a medical officer as an officer of the 
Army. 

There is also extra-departmental in- 
struction on military history, the mili- 
lary policy of the United States, the 
history and development of the Med- 
ical Department and the American 


Red Cross, and the several features 
of mobilization. 


For the necessary demonstration 
work, the school has the 1st Medical 
Regiment, consisting of a regimental 
headquarters, a collecting company, an 
inimal-drawn ambulance company, a 
motor ambulance company, a hospital 
‘olpany, a service company and a 
Veterinary company. 


The regular courses of instruction 


at the Medical Field Service School 
are: 


a. Basic field course for Medical, 
Dental, Veterinary and Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps officers of the Regu- 
lar Army; a four months’ course be- 
ginning about February 1. The class 
consists largely of recent appointees 
who have just finished the courses at 
the technical and professional schools 
at the Army Medical Center, but in- 
cludes other officers of more advanced 
grade selected by the Surgeon General. 
To date about 425 Regular officers 
have completed this course. 


b. Field officers’ course (short basic) 
for officers of the National Guard and 
Reserve Corps; a six weeks’ course be- 
ginning September 1. One hundred 
and thirty-five officers have completed 
this course. 


c. Noncommissioned officers’ course, 
covering basic military training and 
the administrative, technical and 
tactical duties of noncommissioned 
officers in the Medical Department of 
the Regular Army and National 
Guard. Since this course was inaugu- 
rated in 1924, about 200 noncommis- 
sioned officers have graduated. 

d. Advanced course; a two months’ 
course beginning October 1. This 
consists of a refresher element and an 
advanced or research element for se- 
lected senior officers of the Medical 
Department, Regular Army, National 
Guard and Reserves. The purpose of 
the advanced course is to give selected 
officers instruction in the organiza- 
tion, administration and tactical em- 
ployment of the higher medical units, 
and in problems on the medical service 
of an expeditionary force, including 
its general medical organization, 
equipment and supply, replacements, 
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hospitalization, evacuation, and public 
health administration of occupied ter- 
ritory. This course is conducted by 
the committee system. During periods 
of from one to two weeks the several 
committees make studies of the salient 
features of the national defense 
policy, the general mobilization plan, 
and industrial mobilization and pro- 
curement planning. Then follows the 
preparation of a plan for the mobiliza- 
tion and training of a designated med- 
ical regiment or other unit. The in- 
struction then covers the medical ser- 
vice of the division, corps and army 
by means of map problems, terrain and 
field exercises. During the latter part 
of the course committees make studies 
of medical department activities under 
an assumed or modified special war 
plan. These studies are of two kinds: 
informative, and constructive or re- 
search. They include the organization 
of the medical services of an expedi- 
tionary force, a corps and an army, 
and the professional services, hospiial- 
ization, evacuation, supply and sanita- 
tion of military areas and occupied 
territory. 

The research studies that the stu- 
dents of the advanced course make, 
serve to develop policies and reveal 
facts of value to medical department 
contribution to special war plans; and 
a sanitation monograph prepared by 
the 1926 class has been incorporated 
by the War Department in a special 
war plan. The Medical Field Service 
School can be of great service to the 
War Department in this field, as there 
are many problems incident to mili- 
tary campaigns which are peculiar 
to and which can be solved only by 
the Medical Department. 


Besides the regular school work, 
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there is camp training for Reserye 
officers. The faculty of the school ang 
the personnel of the post are engaged 
every year in the field training of 
Medical Department Reserve officers 
To meet the requirements of the yari- 
ous sections and grades of the Medical 
Department Reserves, three camp 
courses are conducted: Basic course 
for lieutenants and captains, held ip 
June; a unit commanders’ course jn 
July; and a hospital commanders’ and 
executives’ course (B.A.G_ officers) 
held in September. More than eight. 
een hundred Reserve officers have re 
ceived this camp training. 

The two things that have contriby 
ted most to progress in training Re 
serve officers at Carlisle are the divi- 
sion of the classes according to see- 
tion, grade and experience, and the de- 
velopment of training along the unit 
system, in which the officers assigned 
to command and executive positions in 
the Organized Reserves are required to 
assume the authority and responsibil: 
ity expected of them in time of active 
duty. The demonstrations incident to 
field exercises and, more particularly, 
terrain exercises, give especially satis 
factory results. In the terrain exer 
cises, the unit commanders are requir 
ed to estimate the situation and pre- 
pare field orders for the units to which 
they are tentatively assigned in the 
Organized Reserves. 
_ Advanced Medical Reserve Officers 
Training Camps have been conducted 
at Carlisle Barracks since 1921. Thes 
are attended by the students of the 
inedical, dental and veterinary wnils 
in the colleges and universities of the 
first five corps areas. The studet! 
body is formed into four companies 
During the preliminary week the st 
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dents receive instruction in foot drill, 
first aid, map reading, shelter tent 
drill, individual equipment of the sol- 
dier, personal hygiene, guard mount- 
ing and military courtesies. During 
the succeeding four weeks, the first 
three hours of each day are devoted to 
basic military training. For the re- 
maining hours of the day the com- 
panies alternate in operating as a 
regimental medical detachment, a col- 
lecting company, an ambulance com- 
pany and a hospital company. Friday 
of each week is devoted to a field exer- 
cise involving a march feature and a 
combat feature, during which each 
company acts in the capacity in which 
it has received training during the 
At the end of the four weeks’ 
period, each company will have actual- 
ly operated in all of the formations, 
from the battalion aid station to 
division hospital station. More than 
2,500 medical, dental and veterinary 
hk. O. T. C. students have satisfactorily 
completed the advanced camp at Car- 
lisle Barracks. 

Other activities of the Medical 
Field Service School are the equipment 
laboratory, the Medical Department 
Board, training literature, and Army 
Medical Bulletins. The personnel of 
the Medical Department Experimental 
Equipment Laboratory studies articles 
of equipment used by the Medical De- 
partment in field service. The addi- 
tion of new types of equipment is a 
latter that justly deserves careful 
consideration by the War Department. 
The adoption of article of personal 
equipment, the first-aid packet for ex- 
ample, might involve the procurement 
and issue of perhaps seven million of 
these articles. 

























week. 


The careful experi- 
mentation and study of new articles 


of medical equipment, that are done in 
the equipment laboratory, are passed 
on by the Medical Department Board 
and the Surgeon General. The articles 
are then subjected to exhaustive field 
tests at Carlisle and elsewhere, par- 
ticularly at the Infantry School, if the 
equipment is designed for the medical 
service with that arm. Finally the 
project is passed through the co- 
ordinating agencies of the War De- 
partment before it is adopted as to 
type. 

Practically the entire Medical De- 
partment equipment for field service, 
from the first-aid packet to the unit 
equipment of the medical detachment 
and the medical regiment, has been 
entirely revised at the equipment 
laboratory. Among the items of equip- 
ment devised or developed at this lab- 
oratory may be mentioned: 


New first-aid packets for small and large 
wounds. 

Individual field equipment for medical, 
dental and veterinary officers, and enlisted 
men to replace the medical belts, cases and 
wallets. 

A revised battalion and regimental dis- 
pensary and combat equipment. 

An office set. 

A medical combat wagon 
drawn ambulance combined. 

Rolling kitchen. 

Hospital tent and tent stove. 

Lighting unit for evacuation and surgical 
hospitals. 

A dental dispensary. 

A veterinary hospital tent, ambulance and 
other articles of veterinary field equipment. 

A six-litter motor ambulance body. 

A light ambulance on the Chevrolet chas- 
sis for front line service. 

The equipment and loading plan of the 
hospital and collecting companies of the 
medical regiment have been completed, 
using the new chest of the battalion equip- 
ment as a type container throughout all 
divisional medical units. 


The Medical Department Board, 
composed of officers on duty at the 
Medical Field Service School, con- 
siders matters of policy, organization, 
equipment and training. In this man- 
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ner there has been built up a very 
intimate and workable relationship 
between the Surgeon General’s office 
and the school. Many of the Medical 
Department training regulations are 
prepared under the supervision of the 
Medical Department Board. 

Army Medical Bulletins, for the pub- 
lication of matters of interest to Medi- 
cal Department officers, were prepared 
under the direction of the Surgeon 
General as early as 1921. Since 1923, 
the Army Medical Bulletins, prepared 
at Carlisle Barracks largely by the 
faculty of the school, have partaken of 
the nature of texts, and have been of 
considerable value in bridging the gap 
between the reorganiza .on of units 
of the military establishment and the 
publication of formal‘training regula- 
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tions. The mailing list of the Army 
Medical Bulletin numbers about twen. 
ty-two thousand five hundred, and , 
copy of every bulletin is mailed free 
of charge to every Medical, Dental. 
Veterinary, Medical, Administratiye 
Corps and Sanitary Corps officer of the 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Reserve, as well as to various head. 
quarters, schools and administrative 
offices. These bulletins are used as 
texts at the Medical Field Service 
School and in the War Department 
correspondence courses. 

From all the foregoing, it is evident 
that the Medical Field Service School 
is very much like the other special 
service schools. It fits into its place 
in the Army educational system and 
does its bit toward preparedness. 








Low Malaria Rate in Canal Zone 


HE malaria rate among Government employes 
in the Panama Canal Zone for the first six months 


of 1927 is lower than in any similar period since the 
American occupation of the Canal Zone. The em- 
ploye rate, six and three-tenths per thousand, for 
the entire year 1926 was the lowest on record, and 
the favorable showing of four and one-tenth per 
thousand for the first half of 1927 gives promise that 
the totals for 1927 will be even more gratifying than 
those of 1926. 

There have been but two deaths from malaria 
among employes during the last six and one-half 
years, both of which occurred in 1924. The number 
of employees is thirteen thousand five hundred and 
six. 
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The Army Ordnance Demonstration 


An Infantry officer who was among the guests at the recent Army Ordnance 
demonstration gives his impressions. 


UNS, big guns and little guns; 

heavy tanks and light tanks; 
man-size bombs and baby size; earth- 
rending and sputtering ammunition ; 
ordnance of every kind, size and shape 
and all of it ready to perform—that’s 
Aberdeen, the great ordnance proving 
ground where the fighting equipment 
of the Army is tested before it is is- 
sued to the troops.” 

Thus read the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation’s invitation to its ninth an- 
nual meeting on October 6, 1927, at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 
And the demonstration for 6000 or 
nore guests was all that was promised. 

One of the outstanding demonstra- 
tions was antiaireraft firing with the 
latest type of equipment against a 
sleeve target towed by an airplane. 


A battery of four 3-inch guns of the 
latest type for seacoast and fixed de- 
fenses was fired both by day and at 
uight. These guns fire shell or shrap- 
uel with a muzzle velocity of 2800 feet 
per second. The projectile, which 
weighs 15 pounds, attains a vertical 
range of 10,000 yards and a horizontal 
range of 15,000 yards, with a rate of 
fire of about 28 shots per gun per 
uinute. The target was towed at some 
1000 or 8000 feet altitude, and using 
sirapnel the battery gave a very 
pretty exhibition of firing. 


The new fire-control instruments for 
illiaircraft guns were also shown. 
These sensitive instruments detect the 
position of the moving airplane by 
sound waves and automatically lay 
the guns on the target. 


At night, searchlights were used in 
conjunction with the fire-control in- 
struments The sound-wave detector 
is attached to the searchlight and, 
while directing the gun fire, also 
throws the beam of light directly upon 
the moving airplane. Beams from a 
battery or more of the huge search- 
lights, intersecting at the target, 
threw the sleeve into bold relief. 


Two 105-mm. antiaircraft guns were 
demonstrated along with the three- 
inch antiairsraft battery. The 105- 
mm. projectile weighs 33 pounds, 
leaves the gun vith a velocity of 2800 
feet per second, and attains a vertical 
range of 12,000 yards and a horizontal 
range of 19,000 yards. Its rate of fire 
is about 15 shots per gun per minute. 
A pneumatic rammer does the loading. 


There was a Browning automatic 
37-mm. gun, manufactured by the Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Company. This gun 
fires sixty shots per minute, with a 
muzzle velocity of 3000 feet per sec- 
ond. 


The caliber 30 and caliber .50 
Browning machine guns, mounted both 
singly and in multiple, were used 
against a sleeve target towed at a 
lower altitude. One set of four guns 
did some very pretty shooting, firing 
at the rate of 2000 shots per minute. 
The only objection to the multiple 
mount seems to lie in the difficulty 
of correcting a jam or otherwise 
repairing a single gun while the others 
are firing because of the close quarters 
of the guns on the mounts. 
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Of special interest, too, was a dem- 
onstration of an Infantry attack sup- 
ported by the latest types of mechan- 
ized equipment. At the opening of 
the attack a fast, light tank laid a 
smoke screen in front of the objective. 
Cross-country tanks brought up an 
Infantry platoon, which debussed, to- 
gether with the tanks, and went into 
action under cover of the smoke. 
Motor gun carriage units then came 
up and acted as accompanying guns 
while the attack went home. 


There was also a demonstration of 
the latest developments in automotive 
equipment. 


Among these was an interesting 
motor gun carriage, a_ self-propelled 
mount of the track type, designed to 
carry divisional artillery. It consists 
of two units, one for the gun and one 
for the power plant and ammunition. 
The units are identical as to main 
frames and tracks. The gun unit 
carries a 75-mm. gun, model 1920, 
range 15,000 yards, but has no armor 
or deflecting surface to protect either 
gun or crew. The power unit carries a 
gas-electric plant which generates the 
power for both units. A cable carries 
the power to the gun unit. Each unit 
has a 70-horsepower electric motor 
drive to each track and the two 
vehicles can operate independently 
within the limit of the length of the 
connecting cable and at speeds up to 
eight miles an hour. The chances are 
against the adoption of this rather 
complicated carriage as standard 
equipment. 

Next came the divisional tractors. 
The two and one-half tons, Model 1918, 
was the first attempt of the Ordnance 
Department to provide a special trac- 
tor for use with divisional artillery. 
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It has a speed, with a Cadillac motor, 
of from three to ten miles per hour. 
and weighs 7,800 pounds. This design 
was later modified by installing , 
Liberty truck engine in place of the 
Cadillac. Then came a two and one. 
half ton, Model 1920, which is a later 
Ordnance Department design, and is 
capable of higher speed, is more de. 
pendable and more powerful than the 
earlier one. This tractor has a White 
sixteen-valve truck motor, weighs 
7,200 pounds, and has speeds of from 
two to twelve miles per hour. 


A caterpillar two-ton (T-35) fol. 
lowed. This model is standard in the 
Army for towing division loads. It 
is a standard commercial product, 
adapted by minor changes to military 
use, and weighs about 5,000 pounds. 
Its speeds are from two to five and 
one-fourth miles per hour, which can 
be increased to a maximum of ten 
miles per hour by installing a special 
ring gear and pinion. 

In this class also was shown a Pavesi 
tractor, which is an Italian four 
wheel-drive design of great flexibility, 
but insufficient power. It is a very 
interesting vehicle from the engineer 
ing viewpoint, but since it is not avail: 
able in this country, it is not consid. 
ered practicable for military use. 

Then came the corps tractors. There 
was the five ton, Model 1917, which is 
in general use in the Army for towing 
corps material, but is the substitute 
tractor in its class. It weighs 10,000 
pounds and has a speed of from two 
to seven miles per hour at governed 
engine. speeds. Then there was the 
Model 1921. This tractor was de 
signed by the Ordnance Departmen! 
to provide a faster and more powerful 
tractor. It weighs 17,500 pounds and 
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has provision for mounting a cargo 
hody. At governed engine speeds this 
type has speeds of from one and one- 
fourth to nine miles per hour. 

There was also a Caterpillar 30, the 
standard tractor for draft of corps 
material. This is a standard commer- 
cial tractor and with slight modifica- 
tions can be adapted to military use. 
The weight is 10,000 pounds, and the 
speeds are from two and one-half to 
five miles per hour at governed engine 
speed. 

Finally, there was a Cletrae 30, a 
commercial track-laying tractor whose 
weight, 7,000 pounds, places it be- 
tween the light and medium classes. 
Its speeds are from two and one-half 
to four and three-fourths miles per 
hour. 

One of the Army tractors was a Ten- 
ton, Model 1917. This is in general 
use for towing army loads, and is the 
substitute tractor in its class. The 
standard army tractor is the Cater- 
pillar 60, with a weight of 21,500 
pounds, and speeds of from one and 
one-half to six miles per hour. 

In the miscellaneous group came 
the five-ton, four-wheel-drive Coleman 
truck. This is a commercial truck, 
equipped with winch and ordnance 
pintle for experimental use with the 
trailer mounted antiaircraft gun bat- 
tery. 

Then came a cross-country car, built 
on a light commercial passenger car 
chassis for transporting personnel 
across country, controlling marching 
columns and similar purposes. 

In the same category were Ccross- 
‘ountry trucks, which are commercial 
one-ton trucks equipped with large 
section balloon tires, dual tires, or 
‘ix wheels with large section tires, to 


secure the low unit ground pressure 
necessary in cross-country transporta- 
tion. Their weights are from 3,000 to 
3,500 pounds, and their speeds range 
from three to 30 miles per hour at 
normal engine speeds. 

A Citroen car was also shown. This 
is a French car, rated at ten horse- 
power, on which the rear wheels are 
replaced by Kegresse-Hinstin rubber 
track adapters. Its weight-carrying 
capacity is 1,200 pounds, and its speed 
ranges from 2 to 20 miles per hour. 
Some of these cross-country cars and 
trucks are the ones mentioned pre- 
viously in the demonstration of the 
attack on the strong point. 

The Quartermaster Corps had an 
excellent exhibit that showed the de- 
velopment of the means of transporta- 
tion under its charge. Included in the 
exhibit were cross-country trucks in 
various designs, among which six 
wheel drive and gas-electric power 
units were conspicuous and maneu- 
vered well. Of note, on account of its 
size and the ease with which it han- 
dled, was a gas-electric, eight-wheel, 
four-wheel-drive, delayed steer, 15-ton 
Versare truck, of a commercial type. 
An infantry light tank carrier, which 
is a standardized “B” truck redesigned 
and built by the Q. M. C., was also in- 
teresting. 

The automotive demonstration was 
well received and left a very good im- 
pression. However, there seems to be 
room for considerable improvement in 
development and design. And a big 
point that must always be considered 
is whether the type desired is of suffi- 
cient commercial importance to justify 
quantity production in time of peace. 
This limits the designs materially. 
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Of special interest to the Infantry 
was the demonstration firing of the 
75-mm. infantry mortar. This is one 
of the latest developments in infantry 
weapons designed for use against 
tanks, machine gun nests and strong 
points. It can be readily disassem- 
bled into loads that can be transported 
by hand. It fires a 12-pound projec- 
tile to a range of 1,740 yards. 

The 105-mm. howitzer, model 1927, 
T-2 was also fired. This is the latest 
post-war development of a divisional 
howitzer of the split-trail type. The 
range is about 12,000 yards with a 33- 
pound projectile. 

The Mark IX, Model 1921, motor 
carriage, was also interesting. This 
carriage, too, is a post-war develop- 
ment of a self-propelled: vehicle de- 
signed to mount either a 155-mm. gun 
or an eight-inch howitzer for army 
artillery. It has reached a maximum 
speed of 14 miles per hour. The eight- 
inch howitzer, Model 1920-E, has a 
range of 18,000 yards at 1750 feet per 
second velocity with a 200-pound shell. 

Various other guns and mounts 
were displayed. The 16-inch gun, 
mounted on a barbette carriage, Mod- 
el 1919, M II, for seacoast defense in 
this country, fired one round. The 





maximum range with a charge of 860 
pounds of powder is more than 39 
miles. A rate of fire of about one 
round per minute can be maintained 
with this equipment. This type of 
mount is standard for new manufac. 
ture. An 8 inch gun and a 12 ine) 
gun were fired from a railway mount. 

The Chemical Warfare Service dem. 
onstrated a new development in a four 
and two-tenths inch chemical mortar, 
Its purpose is to fire gas and smoke 
shells at machine gun nests. It has 
an effective range of 2,500 yards. 
Smoke candles for producing large 
smoke clouds for local protection were 
also shown. 

The Air Corps gave some good dem- 
onstrations of bombing and laying a 
smoke screen. There were also several 
other exhibitions by the Air Corps. 

Flashless powder, which does not 
absorb moisture, was another feature 
of the demonstration. 

One could not but be impressed with 
the development and improvement of 
mechanical equipment for all branches 
of the Service. The up-to-date officer 
will do well to keep up with progress 
along this line, not only with the 
equipment itself, but with the effect 
that it may have on tactical methods. 





The Bayonet 
Lieut. Allen P. Julian, 334th Infantry, differs 
with those persons who would do away with the 
bayonet. He sums up his argument in the following 


verse.—LDITOR. 





Not in the dressing stations will you see 
That I have done my work—that many fell 


Before my onslaught. 


I serve far too well 


To e’er betray man’s confidence in me. 


Among the wounded you will look in vain, 
But, go and see my work among the slain. 
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The Expensive Military 


| ieutenant Colonel Leroy F. Smith, Infantry Reserve 


HERE is a current epidemic, mili- 

tariphobia, A number of folks, 
who presumably went through certain 
courses in simple arithmetic, have 
today a pronounced predilection for 
disregarding the simple rules of addi- 
tion when they engage in their chosen 
vocation of propagandizing. In facet, 
the strongest objection to the preva- 
lent urge toward propagandizing is 
the lack of honesty which seems in- 
evitably to accompany it. And one 
of the big propaganda groups is the 
ultra-pacifist, defenselessness-at-any- 
price group. I know of persons of 
high repute whe wouldn’t steal a stick 
of gum, but who deliberately published 
statistics bearing on the subject of 
national defense that they knew were 
erroneous or distorted. I know of 
persons of high repute who deliber- 
ately misquoted statements bearing on 
tlhe subject of the national defense, 
and then continued to use the misquo- 
tations after the person quoted had 
pointed out that they reported the 
exact opposite of what he had said or 
written, 

I have seen, and often see, examples 
of mental and moral dishonesty, dis- 
tortion, side-stepping, evasion, denial 
of former statements, repudiation of 
actual signatures, and such assorted 
uendacity, among the foes of national 
defense. 

Sometimes I think that we should, 
in moral self-defense, do away with 
our Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


Thus, perhaps, we could be feeble but 
honest. 


World Almanac, 1927. 


The pet mendacity of the pacifist is 
misstatement of the nation’s expendi- 
tures for national defense purposes. 
The following figures, from unim- 
peachable sources, give the true pic- 
ture of the cost of the present modest 
defense bulwark of the most tempt- 
ingly rich nation ever on earth: 


The estimated population of the 
United States of America is 125,624,- 
278.* 

The estimated total wealth of the 
United States in 1922 was $320,803,- 
862,000.* 

In 1924 these 125,000,000 people 
paid, roughly, $325,000,000 for taxes 
on cigars, cigarettes, snuff and chew- 
ing tobacco, or about $2.60 per inhabi- 
tant.* 

In 1923 they spent around. $366,- 
000,000 for candy, which is about $11,- 
000,000 more than they gave for their 
entire Army in 1926.* 

In 1926, for all expenditures, both 
civil and military, under the War De- 
partment, exclusive of the Panama 
Canal, the United States spent $355,- 
072,226,* or $2.82 per citizen. In 1926, 
for all expenditures, both civil and 
naval, under the Navy Department, 
the United States spent $312,743,410,* 
or $2.41 per citizen. In other words, 
last year the national defense of the 
United States, including every penny 
spent for all branches of the Army and 
Navy, including the National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps and the Marine Corps 
and millions of dollars of non-military 
items, cost the citizen of the United 
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States $5.23. Thus it is sgen that the 
tax alone on tobaccos (disregarding 
the selling price of same) was $2.60 
per inhabitant, or 19 cents more than 
the cost of the Navy; and the expendi- 
ture for candy (but not including 
chocolate or ice cream) was $2.92 per 
inhabitant, or 10 cents more than the 
cost of the Army. 

And so the “Average Citizen” may 
take what comfort he can from the 
assurance that he spends more for 
tobacco stamps than he does for his 
Navy, and more to gratify a sweet 
tooth than he does for his Army; and 
that he spends for his entire national 
defense less than a cent and a half 
per day! 

In 1926 the total appropriations by 
Congress were $3,726,124,595. Of this 
sum, Only about 17 per cent was for 
defense purposes. And it must be 
borne in mind that the cost of city, 
county and the State governments is 
greater than the cost of the Federal 
Government. Of the taxpayer’s dollar, 
only about fifty cents goes to the Fed- 
eral Government, and only eight and 
one-half cents of that half-dollar goes 
to the Army and Navy. 

One hundred and seventeen years 
ago, or in 1810, our Federal Govern- 
ment spent 45 per cent of the national 
budget for national defense. Seventy- 
five years ago, or in 1852, it spent 43 
per cent for national defense. Fifty- 


odd years ago, or in 1875, it spent 
more than 22 per cent for national 
defense. Twenty-five-odd years ago, 
or in 1900, it spent more than 29 per 
cent for national defense. 

In all the periods quoted (which 
were taken at random from the World 
Almanac), a dollar purchased much 
more national defense than that dollar 
will buy today, whether of ships, guns, 
ammunition, clothing, rations, pay of 
personnel, or what-not. 

Down through our history as a na 
tion we have always prided ourselves, 
and have justly prided ourselves, on 
not being in any sense a bellicose, war 
seeking people. Our orators, publi 
cists and historians have recounted 
that fact with all the facts of our his 
tory to support it. 

But today, when we are spending 
relatively less money, giving relatively 
less attention, and living in a more 
fluid era than in the periods cited, the 
inspired apostles of defenselessness 
are constant and raucous and menda- 
cious in their recriminations of the 
Government under whose protection 
they have been safely able to cultivate 
their farms, their bank accounts and 
their voices. 

Small wonder, then, that in the eyes 
of honest and well-informed men, the 


charges of these super-utopiates bear 


all the appearance of interested dis 
honesty. 














Johnny, My Old Friend John 


{ Story of the Army and the Infantry in the “Days of the Empire”* 


Peter B. Kyne 


F all the American citizens who 
O ever donned a soldier’s uniform, 
Tam the luckiest. I am a veteran of 
three wars and all the memories I 
have of them are delightful ones, be- 
cause out of the three wars I only had 
to make a personal appearance in one, 
so to speak, and that one was enough 
for me. 

When I was about seventeen and a 
half years old I saw that I had to take 
some action regarding my future. I 
had a good job, but I wasn’t satisfied. 
| was making twenty dollars a month 
“and found” as a general factotum in 
a country merchandise store down in 
San Mateo County, California, and 
had to work from 6.00 a. m. till 9.00 
p.m. on weekdays and until 6.00 p. m. 
on Sundays and holidays. My boss 
trusted me and liked me, and in order 
to handle the job right I only had to 
learn to do business in Portuguese, 
Spanish and Italian. The only worry 
I had was that I couldn’t quit without 
a legitimate reason; if I had, my boss 
would have been pained and amazed 
and talked me back into the job again. 
So I laid for a reason that would flab- 
bergast him and the Spanish War sup- 
plied it. 

When I told the boss I could hear 
my country calling he laughed and 
said: “I know what ails you, Peter. 
You want a vacation. Well, take a 
couple of weeks off and when you’re 
tired of helling around, come back. 
Twenty dollars a month and found is 
better than thirteen dollars a month 


and found, because I don’t shoot at 
you. Besides, they want men in the 
Army, not boys.” 

I had only juggled about five hun- 
dred bags of wheat into his warehouse 
that day, and the bags weighed about 
a hundred and fifty pounds each and 
had to be piled eight high. And only 
a few nights before I had put a rough 
customer to sleep with one poke on 
the button because he thought he could 
run a sandy on a boy—so I thought 
I was a man. Also, since my eighth 
birthday it had been no trick at all 
for me to shoot the head off a squirrel 
with a rifle at a hundred yards, so I 
just knew a large-caliber Spaniard 
would be plain pie for me! Not that 
I had the slightest resentment against 
the Spaniards, or seethed with patriot- 
ism, or thought Cuba couldn’t be lib- 
erated without the aid of old man 
Kyne’s second boy! All I wanted was 
to escape from that somnolent little 
backwater of a community, where 
nothing ever happened except morn- 
ing, noon and night, and where the 
standard of pep and ambition was rep- 
resented by a squad of easy-going 
Spanish-Californians who sat on a 
bench in front of the livery stable and 
rolled brown paper cigarettes. Of 
course, if I remained in my environ- 
ment that would be playing safe, and, 
of course, too, I dared not leave it 
unless assured of a job elsewhere. So, 


with me it was a case of 
Good-bye, ma, 
Good-bye, pa, 
Good-bye, mule, with your old he-ha, 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and the AMERICAN Lecion MONTHLY. 
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I don’t know what this war’s about, 
But I bet, by heck, I'll soon find out. 


Darned if I ever did! Moreover, I 
have never met anybody who had any 
very coherent ideas on the subject. 
I! think now that we tackled Spain 
because Theodore Roosevelt was a 
strenuous man. However, be that as 
it may, I’m obliged to him and would 
be the last man in the world to kid 
the Rough Riders about the battle of 
Las Guasimas, notwithstanding the 
fact that once in our country a gang 
of hill-billies got into a ruckus at an 
election for school trustee and when 
the smoke cleared away there were 
more casualties than at Las Guasimas. 

I had some difficulty joining the 
United States Army. I had always 
been an omnivorous reader and the old 
kerosene lamp with the red rag in the 
bowl to keep it from exploding hadn’t 
done my eyes any good. However, I 
was always a resourceful youth, so 
when I discovered that a corporal was 
to give me the eyesight test, I decided 
to test his eyesight first. I held upa 
five dollar gold piece and asked him if 
he could see it. He said he could, so 
we did business, although when I got 
as far as the table where I was to hold 
up my hand, the officer who was to 
administer the oath looked at my 
Army birthday and then at me. “Son,” 
he said, “you’re a little liar. Do you 
know the penalty for a fraudulent en- 
listment ?” 

I was highly insulted, but still in- 
sisted I was twenty-one years old. He 
tried to argue me out of it, but that 
was my story and I stuck to it, so, 
since business was brisk and he had 
a number of other youthful liars 
awaiting his attention, I outgamed 
him and got my five dollars’ worth. I 


i, 


never saw him again and did not regret 
it. That man had a mean eye. 

Well, I had bought a membership in 
the 14th United States Infantry, ang 
when I got out to Camp Merritt they 
assigned me to Company L. Most of 
the company was still in mufti, al- 
though many of them had been in the 
service three weeks. We had one blue 
blanket each and we slept on the sand. 
What we didn’t sleep on we ate when 
the wind blew—and the wind blows 
almost every afternoon during the 
summer in San Francisco. 

Up until the time I joined that out. 
fit I was what you might call a good 
boy. I didn’t smoke or drink or swear 
or tell lies, and if I failed to keep holy 
the Sabbath day it worried me no lit- 
tle. So I commenced smoking imme- 
diately—and in that far-off day boys 
who smoked cigarettes were regarded 
as brands ripe for the burning. Be- 
fore I had been in camp a week, a 
soldier who had put in thirteen years 
in the British Army, in the Sudan and 
India and who had a campaign medal 
with five bars, for five general engage 
ments, and a silver star from the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, discovered that a kind 
relative had given me a civilian blan- 
ket. So he induced me to believe that 
the weather would soon be warm and 
pleasant and that I could exhibit no 
finer evidence of true comradeship 
than by selling that blanket for six 
bottles of lager beer. He warned me 
also that since it wasn’t a regulation 
blanket I’d probably be court-mar- 
tialed for having it in my possession. 

This excellent fellow had caught my 
boyish fancy with his military mous 
tache and his medals and his tales of 
derringdo, so I did business with @ 
saloonkeeper hard by. In these deca- 
dent days of malt brew and ginger ale 
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and near beer, L bleed internally when 
I recall that of the six bottles I drank 
but one. Ah, what an old soldier that 
fellow was! As a weather prophet, 
however, he was a total loss, for right 
after I sold my extra blanket we had 
cold raw fog every night and I was in 
a fair way of freezing to death when 
we were ordered to the Philippines. 

Even while I lay, wakeful and shiv- 
ering, it never occurred to me to dis- 
like this man. He kidded me and 
teased me in a jocose way and spent 
all my money with magnificent prodi- 
gality, but—he also thrashed a big re- 
cruit who jeered at me and thréw a 
shoe at me one night when I knelt 
down to say my prayers. That prompt 
action of his saved me from being 
known in the company as “the Bishop.” 

So Jack became my bunkie. They 
called them buddies in the late war, 
but in ‘98 they were bunkies. Jack 
had never known ennui. He was a 
wild Irishman who at the age of six- 
teen had engaged in a riot with the 
constabulary at an eviction. With the 
customary consistency of his breed he 
had got himself a constable. He told 
we he never knew whether the man 
died or not, but he looked dead enough 
when Jack saw him last, so my bunkie 
thought he had better leave Ireland in 
a hurry. 

He did. He went down to Queens- 
town and took the queen’s shilling in 
the 2ist Hussars, which had just been 
ordered to Egypt. They staked him 
toa bugle and he blew it for his troop 
in the maiden charge of the 2ist 
against the Mahdi’s troops at Omdur- 
lan. He had fought at Tel-el-Kebir 
ind Suakim and had been punctured 
with a lance. Then he went to Bur- 
ial and was always busy, in street 
riots, hunting dacoits, and in Border 


wars that the world has forgotten. 
I remember him best standing at the 
end of the bar in the canteen, just 
working up a snootful, and slamming 
the bar with the empty bottle, the 
while he yelled: “I’ve been thirteen 
years a soger an’ divil a day of it 
feather-bed sogerin’.” 

When properly corned Jack would 
wait until some volunteer soldier (or 
militiamen, as we sneeringly referred 
to them in those days) entered the 
canteen. Then he would say: “Three 
cigars for three hussars—and a chew 
of tobacco for a militiaman!”’ It 
would then become my duty to placate 
the militiaman and tell him old Jack 
wasn’t a half bad chap when sober, 
and why argue with a drunken man. 
Then I would drag Jack back to bar- 
racks, but not until we had hoisted 
one to his hero and Jack had rever- 
ently given a toast: “Here’s to Lord 
Frederick Roberts, of Waterford and 
Khandahar !” 

Yes, Jack was a peculiar man. Like 
all of his kind of Irish, he hated Eng- 
land and in proof of his animosity had, 
in all probability, slain a constable at 
an eviction. Then he had fought thir- 
teen years under the banner of St. 
George and had brought himself to the 
attention of the Khedive of Egypt. 
Yet, when on shipboard bound for the 
Islands our chaplain, an Angelican 
clergyman, distributed to the troops 
a little religious book entitled “Oliver 
Cromwell's Text Book,” Jack boxed 
my ears for taking one, because I was 
descended from the sort of Irish that 
shouldn’t! He bade me remember 
what Oliver Cromwell had done to my 
ancestors and sang the old hymn of 
hate. 

The day we sailed from San Fran- 
cisco I came down with measles. We 
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had twelve hundred troops on a dinky 
little steamer with room for six hun- 
dred uncomfortably. The smoking 
room was the hospital—room for a 
dozen patients, and we had one doctor 
and two hospital corps men, neither 
of whom knew enough to pound sand 
in a rat hole. The refrigeration was 
terrible and our fresh meat rotted and 
we ate it. I have never asked a dog 
of mine to eat the sort of food they 
fed us on that transport, but I didn’t 
dare complain because Jack said a sol- 
died never complained. When my 
measles were discovered, I was parked 
back on the fan tail of the transport 
and a canvas fence was put up around 
me. I was in quarantine. I had no 
bed, so I slept on the wet sternlines 
and when spray came over the stern 
I got the full benefit of it. Conse- 
quently, I got bronchial pneumonia. 
Also, I think they forgot where they 
parked me—at any rate, they wouldn't 
come near me, nor could I go to them, 
so I lay there three days and starved 
and froze and thirsted. 

One day I saw a merry eye at a hole 
in the canvas fence and Jack said: 
“F’r the love o’ God, bhoy, aren’t you 
dead yet?” I said: “No, but I’m dy- 
ing, Jack,” and then he broke down 
the canvas fence and his face was filled 
with grave concern. He brought me 
his own mattress and blankets, and 
got a rawhiding for breaking into 
quarantine, and he didn’t care and said 
so. Also he warned the hospital corps 
steward (he was a Prussian) that if I 
died that Prussian would die, too. So, 
to save Jack from being tried for mur- 
der I had to get well. 

We laid over twelve days in Hono- 
lulu and the first night I was able to 
totter around, marked “quarters,” 
Jack induced me to go ashore with 


him to a big party that was being 
thrown by the Hawaiian Nationa) 
Guard up at their barracks. There 
were oceans of beer and sandwiches 
and the party was in honor of my 
regiment. Jack was getting nicely pot. 
ted and, having been called upon for 
a song, was in the midst of his favorite 
ballad, which went like this: 


“Me name it is O’Shaughnessy, 
The truth I will relate to ye, 

Of how these troubles came to me. 
An’ nearly wrecked me brain.” 


when a bunch of Montana volunteers 
horned in, uninvited, and one of them 
made opprobrious remarks touching 
the quality of Jack’s minstrelsy. So 
Jack threw a mug at him, then grab- 
bed me and thrust me under the bar 
out of harm’s way. Then he went back 
into the fray and a notable battle 
waged around me. Of course, I stuck 
my young head up to have a look-see 
and got a slap from Jack and a com 
mand to keep my head out of it. Fin 
ally the police came and Jack grabbed 
me, threw me over his shoulder and 
ran a couple of blocks with me. All in 
all, I cannot recall ever having spent 
a pleasanter evening. 

Leaving the scene of the riot, Jack 
and I prowled around until attracted 
by the sound of religious singing. So 
we horned into a church, thinking we 
might see the Kanakas at worship. In 
stead we found a revival meeting going 
on and a soldier of our regiment was 
on the platform, talking. It seems 
he had been saved and was confessing 
what a sinner he had been ten minutes 
before. And he told how shocked and 
horrified he had been since joining the 
Army to hear the vile language of bis 
comrades, the name of the Lord taken 
in vain, drunkenness, lechery—al, 
what an abandoned crew his regimen! 
was. 
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| agreed with him, but 
he use advertising it, and 
‘here was this bird’s esprit 
“This is terrible. It’s got 
to stop. We can’t have the regiment 
eeandalized by this Bible thumper,” 
said Jack, and forthwith invaded the 
pulpit and knocked that soldier ex- 
horter to a parade rest. So we had 
to retreat from that position presently. 
Well, finally we got to the Philip- 
pines and there Jack discovered, to his 
great joy, that his little bunkie, having 
heen raised in a California community 
where Spanish was almost the mother 
tongue, could interpret for him. Jack 
had a number of things to say to the 
natives, principally with regard to 
purchasing liquor and cigars on jaw- 
hone, for alas, we had landed too late 
to take a hand in the wretched little 
shooting scrape that is known as the 
Battle of Manila and which resulted 
in the surrender, with beaucoup 
thanks, of a starved and terrified lot 
of Spanish conscripts. Jack said we 
could have stood up under this bludg- 
coning of fate if the doggoned govern- 
ent would only pay us, but as mat- 
lers stood we hadn’t the price of a 
beer and of we had to have 
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I believe in those days J was elo- 
quent. I think that when I became a 
a crackerjack salesman was 
ost to the world, because Jack and I 
established a line of credit with the 
brothers that was the 
‘avy of our comrades. Very early in 
I discovered that 
our bills weren’t going to worry Jack 
it all, and this bothered me, because 
l intended to pay, and Jack was buy- 
ig for the regiment and charging it 
ip to our joint account. And of 
“ourse, on $15.60 a month, such a 


writer 


little brown 


the game, however, 


course was ruinous, and I reproved 
Jack, who said: “T’el wid ’em,” just 
like that. I gathered that he had 
worked this game on the Hindoos while 
soldiering in India and considered it 
a matter of small moment to impose 
on the confidence of inferior peoples. 

I used to lie awake nights and worry 
over our bills while from the adjacent 
bunk came the deep, ofttimes stento- 
rous breathing of the genial Jack, indi- 
cating that he had been working our 
credit overtime. He owed hundreds 
of ’dobe dollars and I had visions of 
being forced to remain in Luzon for 
years after my enlistment should ex- 
pire, doing nothing but burying dead 
horses. 

Fate, however, has always been kind 
to me. Presently we were paid and of 
course, like good soldiers, we promptly 
spent our pay day in our own canteen 
—that is, we spent what we had left 
after the canteen officer had deducted 
what we owed for canteen checks 
drawn the previous month. We had 
nothing for our creditors, a horde of 
whom, frightened and apprehensive, 
nay suspicious, clamored at the gate 
and kept No. 1 busy repelling them. 
Thank God, they couldn’t get in, and 
we didn’t hanker particularly to get 
out and mingle with them. Presently, 
I feared we might be stabbed. In the 
midst of our predicament, a private, 
who had been running a crap game, 
got cleaned out, and came to me to bor- 
row a few dollars—all I had in fact. 
However, I stipulated that if I was 
to back the game I must share in the 
profits fifty-fifty, and he agreed that if 
I would shoulder all of the losses he’d 
go me if it killed him. I gave him 
eight American dollars. It lasted 
eight seconds. Then I sold the best 
razor I have ever owned for seventy- 
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five cents American money and a blue 
shirt for a dollar, told Tom to restrict 
the bets to a dime and sat back to 
await results. At retreat we declared 
a dividend and my share amounted to 
approximately three hundred dollars, 
gold. 

Jack’s eyes glistened, for of course 
what was mine was mostly his, he 
being my bunkie. He began laying 
plans to spend it, but I told him firm- 
ly I was going to pay our debts. My 
probity scandalized him. He said we 
had been grossly overcharged by the 
natives and besides, they kept the 
books. He suggested that I settle for 
fifty cents on the dollar. Failing to 
sell me that idea, he wanted to bor- 
row a hundred. It broke my heart 
to refuse him but I did, so then he 
begged me to hold out enough to buy 
and back a certain fighting cock he 
had in mind. Cock fighting was all the 
rage with us at that time and Jack 
felt out of it without a chicken. So I 
went out to the gate and paid our bills 
and had about fifty dollars left. Per- 
haps all of our creditors were not pres- 
ent, but Jack said if they were not, 
then it was their own fault, and they’d 
have to wait until next pay day. He 
felt quite cheered to think how greatly 
we had stiffened our credit by paying 
up and I knew he was planning greater 
inroads on the Filipino credulity than 
before. 

After retreat we went out and 
bought the fighting chicken he had set 
his heart upon. I remember we gave 
three dollars gold for the brute and he 
wasn’t worth three cents. Jack was 
a chicken manager par excellence, how- 
ever. Before making any professional 
engagements for our champion we 
waited until] one Olson, owner of the 
regimental champion, went on guard; 


a 


whereupon we fought our chicken with 
Ole’s and were heart-sick to note wha; 
a wretched specimen he was. So Jack 
wrung his neck and we ate him for 
supper. It appeared that the natiye 
had given us a duplicate, in color and 
size, of the bird he had contracted to 
sell; at least, Jack said he was going 
to charge him with the crime on gen 
eral principles, so after dinner we 
called on our native friend and I made 
the charge and specifications in Span 
ish, the native pleaded not guilty and 
Jack cuffed him until he changed his 
plea and produced the original copy 
Then he clamored for the carbon copy 
back, but I said we had eaten that for 
exemplary damages, and we returned 
to barrack and had another private 
try-out on Ole’s bird. The result was 
so gratifying that next day when Ole 
came off guard we challenged him and 
gave him and his friends long odds. 
Our bird slew Ole’s at the second jump 
and we were rich. 

The following night we went to the 
Le Libertad Theater in Manila, and 
the play was in Spanish and not very 
good anyhow. Jack was bored and s0 
was I, because the actors spoke good 
Spanish and I spoke the Mexican 
patois,—consequently, I missed a lot 
of it. Some native youths were ped- 
dling green oranges up and down the 
aisles so we bought a basket each and 
threw them at the actors. For this we 
were mobbed by a dozen indignant 
officers of the late Spanish Army, but 
fought our way out and enjoyed it very 
much. 

Well, we made so much money with 
that faney chicken of ours that we 0! 
in the habit of paying cash and resery 
ing our undoubted credit against 
evil day. We cleaned up big in the 
ist North Dakota Volunteers and the 
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ist Idaho, who were neighbors of ours. 
Then we wa udered into the 4th Cavalry 
and got some more easy jack. We 
rook what was left of the pay day of a 
pattalion of engineers and while sigh- 
ing for new worlds to conquer we had 
the misfortune to meet up in a saloon 
with two privates of the Astor Battery. 
| shal] never forget those two hom- 
bres. The Astor Battery was com- 
posed of millionaires and the socially 
elect, but I never noticed that in khaki 
they differed from low-brows like Jack 
and me. Anyhow, Jack and I got pie- 
eyed with Dan Wright and Jerry Bol- 
ster. Dan Wright and Jerry Bolster, 
f you're still living and see this, write. 
One of you was a Congressman from 
Delaware, but so much water has 
flowed under the bridges since we in- 
troduced ourselves that I’ve got you 
mixed. 

We got talking chicken and Jack 
bragged about our bird. That was a 
weakness of his. So Dan and Jerry 
said the Astor battery had a bird they 
thought right well of and arranged a 
match. We went there to luncheon the 
next day and not wishing to appear 
pikers in a bunch of millionaires we 
bet our entire roll on our bird, who, 
by the way, answered to the name of 
lerdinand. The Astor battery chicken 
nade one adroit hop at Ferdinand and 
Ferdinand belonged to the ages. Jack 
nd | had arrived in a carometta, but 
we walked home and ate Ferdinand. 
However, we still had our bonny credit 
with the natives, so that night Jack 
went out alone and tried to forget 
Ferdinand in lethal waters. In his 
jeregrinations he met up with one of 
ours, a droll] devil by name Benjamin 
Bennett. Benny helped him to forget 
and en route home they put their 
shoulders under a native bamboo 


shack (it stood on stilts) and shoved 
it over. Naturally, the family asleep 
inside was scrambled considerably. 
Benny and Jack fled, but they had been 
seen and Jack was recognized, so the 
next day the corporal of the guard 
came to our squad room and escorted 
Jack to the hooze-gow. The summary 
court handed him a week and a ten 
dollar blind and when I saw him walk- 
ing around with his orderly at his 
heels, I wept at his dishonor, for I 
was very young and brittle. 

I could not have done anything that 
hurt my bunkie more. He was abso- 
lutely flabbergasted; he flushed and 
looked ill, and I think that for the first 
time in his life he was heartily 
ashamed of himself. I know now that 
I was silly, but then I was an amazing- 
ly innocent boy and Jack was my hero, 
but from that moment on the amazing 
fellow began to develop an affection 
for me that time and the years never 
dimmed. When his sentence was up 
he was released just after guard- 
mount and I was waiting for him. He 
said nothing; just put his arm across 
my shoulder and together we went to 
Fat Flora’s saloon and hoisted a few 
in silence. It was a big moment. 

Well, from August 21, 1898, until 
February 4, 1899, we drilled and slept 
and did outpost and watched the Army 
of Aguinaldo and got set for the ruck- 
us we all knew was coming. And 
throughout those months the bonds of 
affection between old Jack and me 
tightened. He was on K. P. for a week 
when the Filipino Insurrection started 
about 8 o’clock on the night of Febru- 
ary 4, and our company was on guard. 
So we didn’t have much to do except 
keep under shelter, because we were 
only a mile back of the firing line and 
the overs were dropping all over our 
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village. Early next morning I went 
out to the firing line with an ammuni- 
tion detail, and after delivering the 
ammunition I decided that since I had 
come this far to see a fight I had better 
take time by the forelock and get into 
it, for, in common with all of my com- 
rades, I firmly believed that we were 
only going to have one fight, but that 
one would be a corker and end the 
war. So I fell in with E Company, 
instead of returning to my base, and 
that day I got enough war to last me 
all the remainder of my days. 

Now, by a curious coincidence, an E 
Company man whose 
ninety-two was killed. 
pany, number 


number was 
I was L Com- 
ninety-two, and our 
numbers were stenciled on our haver- 
sacks and canteens. The two upper 
forks of the E on the dead man’s hav- 
crsack had been blurred and it looked 
like an L, and as the man was unrecog- 
nizable, word had come in to my com- 
pany that an L Company man had 
been killed. Who was number ninety- 
two in L Company? 

Jack knew I was! And then that 
old warrior, who had waded through 
slaughter, who had charged with his 
troop across fields of dead at Suakim, 
who had soldiered thirteen years and 
“divil a day of it feather-bed sogerin’,” 
sat down on a crate of spuds in the 
kitchen and wept as if his heart must 
break. They told me he was inconsol- 
able. He sobbed out pans of praise 
for my virtues, 
leading me astray, swore horrible oaths 
to kill a hundred natives before the 
score should be even. And then, short- 
ly after dark I breezed in, scared to 
death, but hungry.’ I made for the 
kitchen and the first man I met was 
the brokenhearted old bunkie. 


He glared at me. Then he said 


berated himself for 


something, and any old soldier who 
doesn’t know what Jack said to me— 
and it was no compliment, either— 
shouldn’t be allowed in The Americay 
Legion. So I knew Jack loved me like 
a brother and everything was jake. 

We were in the same squad, always 
on the same outposts. We built a bap. 
boo house together and lived in it on 
rainy season; we stole chickens and 
sweet corn together; we drank together 
and smoked together and suffered to 
gether; he taught me how to soldier 
and not complain. I can see him yet, 
in skirmish line, his anxious eyes on 
me, his voice rising above the rattle of 
rifle fire, cursing me, exhorting me to 
fan out and lave plinty av room for 
the bullets to go bechune us. Through 
the vears his voice comes back to me, 
as the wind-jammer blows a charge 
and my old phantom outfit starts jog 
ging across a rice-field at a line of 
trenches. Petie, lad 
‘Tis a wooden leg or a wooden ove! 
coat for us this day.” 

We had a long hike one day withou 
water. We both fainted at 8 o'clock 
in the morning, following a brisk little 
skirmish and a long run up a hill. We 
kept toppling over all day and Jack 
got delirious and thought he was back 
in Burmah. He talked Hindustanee 
until his tongue got too thick. | 
wanted to quit and call it a day, bu! 
on that subject he 
drove me forward. We dropped thirty 
two hundred men out of a reinforced 
brigade of eight thousand on that hike, 
but that wasn’t one of my privileges 
even when the company commande? 
ordered both of us to fall out and make 
our way to the rear under cover and 
the inevitable rain. Jack glared * 
that good man with glassy eyes. “Sir j 
he said, “when I drop out I shtay ov! 


“Come along, 


was sane. He 
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The company commander turned to me 
ond said: “Kyne, you drop out. You're 
too young for this tough work.” And 
hecause | could not be a lesser soldier 


than my bunkie I said I'd prefer to 
ctick with him. So we stuck and hung 
on and at 5 o’elock in the afternoon 
we found a lone mango tree on a hot 
plain and lay down under it to die. 
Jack was done in and agreed with me 
that dying was a pretty nice thing to 
be able to do. 

But, being Irish, he was contrary; 
presently he began thinking of the dis- 
grace to the honorable profession of 
arms if we fell out, so somehow he got 
me on my feet and buckled my belt 
around me and took my rifle and said: 
“ome along, kid. We'll make an- 
other try at it.” And IT wept and quit 
and he wouldn't listen to me. I wanted 
to die and he wouldn’t stand for it. 
so we staggered along together like 
a pair of Saturday night drunks en 
route home, and presently we came to 
a white horse, freshly killed. I knew 
that horse. He belonged to one of 
Lawton’s staff. We sat down on the 
carcass to rest and as we presented a 
beautiful mark on that white horse we 
drew the attention of a couple of hun- 
After I'd heard 
about forty bullets plunk into that 
(dead horse | suggested that we had 
better go away from there, but Jack 
was tired and didn’t give a damn and 
said so. Then he enunciated a grand 
philosophy for soldiers. “Sure, we’re 


dred of the enemy. 


is safe somewhere as we'd be any- 
where. Those gugus never could hit 
inything and ’tis not dignified to give 
them the notion that they can.” Jack 
ladn’t a great deal of imagination in 
llatters of warfare, and I was cursed 
With too much of it. So I had to sit 
there and suffer, 





We didn’t have any artillery or ma- 
chine guns opposed to us in those days, 
but there were about ten Filipinos to 
each one of us and they all had rifles 
and never husbanded their ammuni- 
tion. They shot at us early and often 
and ran our legs off, and managed to 
whittle our outfit down considerably. 
They picked off about twenty-eight per 
cent of us in our first fight, which is a 
pitiful record in view of the late war, 
but it wasn’t a half bad record for un- 
trained riflemen. But Jack and I got 
through all right and managed to have 
a highly enjoyable time. 

Finally we were discharged in 
Manila under general order No. 40 
and new men took our places. Jack 
re-enlisted in the Suicide Club, the 
lith U. 8S. Volunteer Cavalry, re- 
cruited from the survival of the fittest 
in all arms of the old 8th Army Corps. 
I was wild to take on in it, too, but 
strangely, Jack vetoed my bid. He told 
me I’d had my fling at soldiering and 
that I'd better go home and get my 
spleen down to normal size again; he 
was sure my liver was a private scan- 
dal, I'd had amoebic dysentery and 
malarial fever and I only weighed 
twenty-seven pounds less than I had 
the day I enlisted. Moreover, Jack 
said I mustn’t become a professional 
soldier like him and that if I stayed, 
I'd get to like it and never be able 
to give it up. He said I had a future 
—and marvel of marvels, he told me 
with utmost solemnity that God Al- 
mighty had just naturally created me 
for a writer and that I'd better go 
home and follow my destiny. 

So I went home, and Jack accom- 
panied me on the tug out to the old 
transport lying beyond the _ break- 
water. And when the perting came 
old Jack held me to his dear, kind, 
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worthless gallant 
couldn’t speak. 

Well, I helped him spend six hun- 
dred dollars in the three weeks before 
we parted. Two years later he came 
home, a squadron sergeant-major, 
recommended for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He had five hundred 
dollars on his finals, so I took a week 
off from the business office where I 
was in prison and we went high, wide 
and handsome. The only thing that 
bothered me was Jack in civilian 
clothes. He looked like the devil. 

He took on in the 5th Cavalry and 
went back to the Islands and saw some 
more service. When his regiment re- 
turned I had a lot of jack, so I took 
another week off and we celebrated. 
Then he went down to an Arizona post 
and deserted and for fourteen years I 
neither saw nor heard from him. 

One day in the summer of 1916 my 
door bell rang and the maid answered 
it. From my study I could hear a col- 
loquy and then the maid shut the door 
abruptly. I stuck my inquisitive head 
out and said: “Was that somebody to 
see me?” She replied: “Yes, sir, but 
he isn’t anybody you would care to 
see.” 

Now, all of my life I have insisted 
on selecting my own peculiar friends 
and I have a code of social procedure 
all my own. What did this maid know 
about people who wanted to see me? 
Why, the man might be an old friend. 
So I popped out and opened the door 
and there, standing on the steps was 
an old, shabby man, noticeably drunk 
and smelling slightly of having passed 
the previous night in a stable. He 
was wearing a campaign hat, vintage 
of 1890, and he had no front teeth. 
“Hello, Petie,” he said. “You haven’t 
changed much.” 


old 


heart and 


ee 


And then, through the ruin of the 
years, I recognized my bunkie, | 
brought him in and we talked of the 
old days until he had sobered a little. 
and then he felt he had made a social 
error in calling upon me. He was glad 
to see me and to know that I had done 
rather well and justified his prediction 
that I would become a writer. But— 
I was up and Jack was down, and 
though I felt no change and tried to 
put our relations on the old plane of 
democracy and affection, we just 
couldn’t get by. I even brought my 
wife in and introduced her and that 
made him more distrait than ever. He 
wouldn’t eat luncheon with me in the 
dining room, but he did lunch with me 
off a tray in my study. And then he 
had to be moving on. About all | 
learned was that he had been with 
Pancho Villa as an artillerist three 
years. 

Three months later came a money 
order for ten dollars I had loaned him 
and an apology for having appeared 
at my home in the condition in which 
he was that day. Among other things 
he said: “What will your nice wife 
think of the bum you had for a bunkie 
in the 14th Infantry?” 

Well, Jack could never have been 4 
bum to me. Had I met him in a con 
vict’s garb the stripes would have fall 
en away, and all I could have visual: 
ized was a slim, goodlooking Irishman 
in khaki and the middle thirties. le 
would still have been my _ bunkie. 
Reading between the lines of his letter 
I saw that there was something golden 
still left in him, something that drink 
and the devil could never take awsy, 
and that was his friendship and his 
loyalty to his funny little comrade of 
the days of the Empire. He might 
panhandle to strangers but never 
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me. He had to pay me what he owed 
me. So | wrote him an affectionate 
letter and told him that if he should 
ever be arrested and have to jump his 
hail, a telegram to me collect would 
bring him the money double-time. 

A month later he wired—collect. 
Just for ten dollars. I was away and 
my wife wired it to him. In December 
* wrote me from the British front 
and apologized for not having repaid 
the loan, but said he knew I'd under- 
stand. Still soldiering and divi] a 
day of it feather-bed soldiering! My 
heart was very full as I read: “Of 
course, Peter, I’m an old man now and 
| haven't anything to live for. It just 
isn't possible for me to survive this 
war. But I ean’t help wishing that 
before | go west my old eyes would 
rest on the bloody 14th coming down 
ihe road. We ought to be in this war 
and please God we'll be in it soon. I 
couldn’t wait, so I’m here with the 
Canadians. Send me a box of Bull 
lurham and some magazines with 
your stories in them, your last novel, 
if you will. I’ve made my will and I 
‘ouldn’t think of anybody to leave my 
pay to but you. There will be a few 
hundred dollars. Pay yourself the ten 
l owe you and as for the rest, keep it 
in your pocket and when you meet 
some poor devil who has suffered in 
this war, slip him five with my compli- 
ments.” 

In the spring of 1917 I received an 
oficial envelope from the Minister of 
Munitions and Defense at Ottawa, 
who desired very politely to inform me 
that my friend had died gloriously for 
king and country and congratulated 
me on having such a friend. 

Well, ’'m fed up on wars, but I wish 
I could have had a hack at that one 
side by side with the friend of my lost 


youth, and it hurt me to think that he 
had gotten his honorable discharge be- 
fore he knew I was coming over. He 
expected that of me, of course. Many 
a time, as I sat sipping my grog in a 
French cafe, I'd say to myself: “If old 
Jack could only drop by now and pin 
a couple on,with me, for old sake’s 
sake.” But Jack was down in Brook- 
tield Cemetery, in Sussex, asleep in a 
land he thought (dear, inconsistent 
man) he hated! 


When I came home the Canadian 
yovernment sent me his medals, and I 
put them away with mine and thought 
of the brave old days and whether 
there is really a hereafter and if in it 
there is an old soldier waiting to greet 
a fat and aging author. If there is, I 
shall know he is there before I see him, 
because from out some celestial bar- 
room I shall hear his loyal toast: 
“Here’s to Lord Frederick Roberts, 
of Waterford and Khandahar! Three 
cigars for three hussars and a chew of 
tobacco—” no, no, not that. He learned 
to put aside the ancient prejudice of 
the regular for the volunteer, the heri- 
tage from Gaines Mills, where the 14th 
stood fast and hurled back Stonewall 
Jackson while the untried troops fled 
in panic. He knows now what man- 
ner of men they were, and I know too 
and am glad, from the bottom of my 
heart, that once I trod the path of 
glory with militiamen and thrilled to 
the magic of the drums. 

The British Government sent me a 
blank and requested that I fill in on it 
the epitaph I desired on Jack’s grave. 
They said they had room for thirteen 
letters, counting the spaces as letters. 
So just to show them I was game, I 
gave it to them in twelve: 


He Was A MAN. 
























































COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY—Major General Ropert H. ALLEN 





Executive—Colonel WILLEY HOWELL 


Section I—Personnel 


CoLongeL J. J. Torrey. 
Lieut. Cou. L. D. Gasser. 
MaJor R. E. O'BRIEN. 
Masor P. W. BAAaDeE. 
MaJor P. D. PARKINSON 


Section I1V—Arms, Equipment and Finance 


Lieut. Cou. F. G. KELLOonD. 
Masor T. LAWRENCE. 


Section II1—Intelligence 


MaJor T. B. Catron. 
MaJsor 8. J. CHAMBERLIN. 


Section I1I—Training and Inspection 


COLONEL A. J. MACNAB. 
Masor J. D. Burnerr. 
MaJsor B. MaGruper. 
MaJor C. H. BONESTEEL, 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 


Masor M. H. THOMLINSON. 
MaJsor BE. M. WILSON. 





The National Team Match 


RECAPITULATION of the final 
scores of the leading five teams 


in the National Team Match 


shows 


how the trophy returned to the United 
States Infantry for the first time since 
1920. 





RECAPITULATION 


Winner: 
Team Captain: 
Team Coach: 


The Team and the Scores: 


Sergeant G. E. Friend, 29th Infantry 
Captain J. L. Tupper, 5th Infantry 
Captain C. M. Easley, Infantry.......... 
Captain J. P. Lyons, 24th Infantry 
Captain K. L. Berry, Infantry........ 
Sergeant J. Carlson, 27th Infantry.. 
Corporal J. B. Ellis, 8th Infantry... 
Corporal A. H. Dahlstrom, Infantry...... 
Sergeant W. E. Bissenden, Sth Infantry... 
Captain R. R. Tourtillott, Infantry 
Alternates : 

Captain D. B. Hilton, Infantry........... 
Corporal R. J. Harris, 6th Infantry 


ToTaL 


Winner of the Pershing Trophy: 
Second: 


» 
200 


S.F. 


46 
45 
41 
45 
44 
44 
13 
47 
48 
13 


Sergeant W. E. 


The United States Marines.............. 446 
Third: 

peo et er 446 
Fourth: 

The United States Engineers............. 450 
Fifth: 

The United States Cavalry............... 450 
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United States Infantry—Awarded the National Trophy. 
Lt. Col. K. T. Smith, Infantry. 
Capt. E. G. Lindroth, Infantry. 


200 300 600 1000 Tota 
R.F. R.F. S.F. S.F 4] 
50 46 47 90 279 
48 48 47 100 288 
48 47 9 os 283 
50 47 5O 92 284 
46 47 49 98 284 
49 47 5O 9 28) 
49 45 * 47 06 28i) 
46 46 48 93 280) 
49) 47 nO 100 24 
48 47 49 a 281 
483 467 486 956 2838 
Bissenden, 8th Infantry. 

485 475 488 944 2838 
475 467 486 O52 282 
472 454 488 952 2816 
471 464 481 
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The Chief of Infantry Congratulates the Team 


The National Team Match starts 
with ten shots at 200 yards slow fire 
off-hand) and then goes on with ten 
shots each at 200 yards rapid fire, 300 
yards rapid fire, and 600 yards slow 
ire, and 20 shots at 1,000 yards slow 
nre. 
per man, or 3,000 for a team. 

The Infantry Team, 12 points down 
after firing at 600 yards, showed ex- 
traordinary pluck and caught up with 
the Marines by making the remarkable 
average score of 95.6 points per man 
at 1,000 yards. The total scores of the 
Infantry and Marine Teams were the 
sale for the course, but according to 


National Mateh rules, the Infantry 
Team was declared the winner because 
it made the higher score at the last 


range fired, 1,000 yards, 

The shooting of Sergeant William E. 
Bissenden, 8th Infantry, was one of 
the important single factors in placing 
ihe Infantry Team at the top. Ser- 
ceant Bissenden is a new man in the 
‘Looting game and is a product of the 
leW system which was used in the 


The possible total seore is 300- 


development of this year’s team and 
which will govern in the development 
of future teams. He is an outstand- 
ing example of what determination 
and grit will accomplish. His match 
score of 294 out of a possible 300 
points is a world record for the course 
under match conditions, and marks 
Sergeant Bissenden as one of the 
greatest shots ever produced from the 
Army or any other source. Other am- 
bitious young men in the service 
should be encouraged to follow Ser- 
geant Bissenden’s example. 

It was neither superhuman perform- 
ance nor inspired effort that won the 
victory, nor was it an accident. Suc- 
cess was the result of careful selec- 
tion, preparation and planning, thor- 
ough fundamental traiming, and hard 
work. Iuspired performance is a poor 
foundation on which to build hopes 
for victory in the team match. Ex- 
citation, with accompanying nervous- 
ness, must be suppressed. Only abil- 
ity to shoot and steady nerves will en- 
able the firer to stand the strain at the 
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200 yard off-hand stage and the 1,000 
yard firing, particularly when at the 
latter range points must be gained, 
and the last shot will decide the match, 
as happened this year. 


Preparation for producing a win- 
ning Infantry Team started in the fall 
of 1925 and became intensive with the 
opening of the year 1927. A nucleus 
of the Infantry Team was assembled 
at Fort Benning in March 1927, and 
prior thereto. Careful advance train- 
ing, particularly to perfect fundamen- 
tals, was carried on, and was followed 
by a try-out to select the individuals 
who had benefited most by the train- 
ing. A still larger squad, which in- 
cluded the men selected from the 
group at Fort Benning, was assem- 
bled early in June at the Erie Ord- 
nance Depot. The training here was 
also to perfect fundamentals, and for 
physical development. 

In July there was another try-out. 
The individuals selected at this try- 
out constituted the squad for the Na- 
tional Matches, and from this squad 
was made the final selection of the 
Infantry Team. 

From the first, the goal was success 
in the National Team Match. All 
training was to bring the team to top 
form at that time. To bring a team to 
its shooting peak at the right time 
tests the skill of both the team captain 
and the team coach. Too much shoot- 
ing brings on staleness; too little may 
find the members short of their peak. 
The team captain and the team coach 
were most successful this year. They 
resisted the strong temptation to enter 
members of the team in the many 
events of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion series, and so avoided the danger 


— 


of staleness or reaching top form too 
soon, 

Since the best Infantry shots were 
not entered in many of the matches. 
the Infantry could not figure conspicu. 
ously in the lists of winners in the Na 
tional Rifle Association series. In the 
principal events of this series, the In 
fantry placed as follows: Two firsts, 
six seconds, five thirds, three fourths, 
three sixths, one seventh, three 
eighths, three ninths, and one tenth. 

In the National Match series, Infan 
try names appeared as follows: Na 
tional Individual Pistol, ninth and 
tenth; National Pistol Team, third; 
National Individual Rifle, eighth; and, 
National Rifle Team, first. 

The Infantry squad early developed 
into an excellent short range shooting 
aggregation. The greatest task of the 
team captain and the team coach was 
to bring up the 1,000 yard shooting. 
The high average score of 95.6 points 


-made at that range in the National 


Team Match shows how well they su 
ceeded. 

The weather during the National 
Team Match was excellent. A light, 
1 o’clock wind during the firing of the 
200 yard stage reduced the expected 
average of 46 to 44.6, which put the 
Infantry in a tie with the Marines for 
third place. Averaging 48.3, as com 
pared to the Marine’s average of 48, 
at 200 yard rapid fire, placed the Infan 
try in second and the Marines in first 
place. Dropping eight more points 


at 300 yards rapid fire to the Marines, 
the Infantry finished the short ranges 
in second place and ten points dow?. 
Fate, in the form of an adjoining fire? 
who shot on the wrong target at 30" 
yards rapid fire, spoiled a probable 
score of 49 for a member of the team, 
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who, oD refiring, made 45. The 
Marines gained two points. more at 
eo) yards, and the Infantry finished 


the first day’s firing in second place, 


12 points behind the leading team. At 
the 1,000 yard stage the Infantry team 
jost more ground during the early fir- 
ing, but the “Doughboys” gritted their 
teeth and started to pull up on the 
Marines. The last five on target No. 
{8 wiped out the 12 point lead of the 
Marines, and once more the Infantry 
had the National Championship for 
team firing. 

The shooting members of the Infan- 
try Team, the team officials and the 
alternates and others who were not 
selected to fire, deserve all of the credit 
that we can give them for their hard 
work, their self-denial in living up to 
strict training rules for such a long 
period, their skillful shooting and 
their fighting spirit. At Camp Perry 
the Chief of Infantry expressed to 
them in person his appreciation for 
their success. He desires again to ex- 
press his congratulations for their 
splendid victory. 

Great as was the work of the mem- 
bers of the team and squad, they must 
share the credit for the victory. The 


authorities at the Infantry School who 
were responsible for training the 
nucleus of the team; regimental com- 
manders who partially trained and 
selected the individuals for the try- 
outs at Fort Benning and at the Erie 
Ordnance Depot, and so rendered 
financial and moral support; officials 
at the Erie Ordnance Depot who were 
so generous in providing facilities and 
comforts for the team; all of these did 
their parts toward achieving the vic- 
tory. To them the Chief of Infantry 
desires to extend his appreciation for 
their helpful cooperation and his con- 
gratulations for their 
efforts. 


successful 


The time to begin preparation for 
the next match is right after the one 
just ended. Regimental commanders 
and others can assist materially ip 
preparing for the next match, whether 
it is to be in one year or two, by devel- 
oping Infantry Team material in the 
regiments and providing a continuing 
flow of new material from year to year. 
The Infantry’s principal arm is the 
rifle. It should, therefore, consistently 
win the National Trophy. One victory 
out of six matches is not enough. 





Chief of Infantry’s Policy for Details to 
Special Service Schools 


HE Chief of Infantry has recently 

announced his policy of selecting 
Infantry officers for recommendation 
to attend special service schools, for- 
eign service schools and educational 
institutions for the 1928-1929 courses. 
The policy conforms to the War De- 
partment School Policy which pro- 
vides, in part, that officers selected for 





attendance as students at special ser- 
vice schools, must have more than 
three years’ service, must be less than 
50 years old, and must have an effi- 
ciency rating of average or better. The 
policy differs from previous ones in 
the priority which will be followed in 
recommending officers for attendance 
at the advanced course at the Infantry 
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School, in specifically authorizing the 
attendance of second lieutenants in 
the Company Officers’ Course, and in 
prohibiting the attendance of first and 
second lieutenants with dependents 
who do not draw sufficient rental al- 
lowance to provide quarters without 
financial embarrassment. 

The 
for the advanced courses will be se- 
lected from among field officers and 
senior captains, who will be eligible 
upon the completion of the course to 
enter the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth immedi- 
ately upon or within two or three 
years of the date of graduation from 
the Infantry School. The policy per- 
mits selection of officers who have 
previously attended a course at the 
Infantry School, but establishes three 
priorities: First, officers who have 
never attended a course at the Infan- 
try School; second, officers who are 
graduates of the Company Officers’ 
Class and are now stationed at Fort 
Benning and are due for a change of 
station; third, officers in the 
as the second priority, but 
not stationed at Fort Ben- 


72 officers to be recommended 


same 
category 
who are 
ning. 
The 160 officers who will be recom- 
mended for the Company Officers’ 
Course will be selected from the three 
lower grades, with the provision that 
until additional Government quarters 
are provided at Fort Benning, no first 
or second lieutenant with dependents 
who draws less than eighty dollars 


($80.00) per month rental allowance 
will be recommended to take the 
course. 

Selection of the 20 officers to take 
the Tank School Course wil! be from 
all grades. The 30 officers to attend 
the Signal School Course will be ge 
lected from among first and second 
lieutenants. These candidates must 
have a technical education and must 
state in their applications that they 
will not apply for transfer to another 
branch of the Army within four years 
from graduation. The one officer to 
attend the special service schools of the 
Field Artillery, Engineer Corps, Coast 
Artillery Corps, Cavalry, Air Corps 
and the Marine Corps; the two officers 
for attendance at the French Tank 
School; and the seven officers for at 
tendance at civilian educational insti 
tutions will be especially selected by 
the Chief of Infantry with a view to 
later assignments as instructors at 
the Infantry service schools or for 
some other specific duty. 
officers to attend civilian educational 
institutions will be selected for sub 
sequent duty as instructors at the 
United States Military Academy. The 


two 


Some of the 


officers for attendance at the 
Chemical Warfare School will be se 
lected from among officers in the imme 
diate vicinity of Edgewood Arsenal 
The officer who is to attend L’Ecole 
Supérieure De Guerre must be a grad 
uate of the Infantry School and the 
Command and General Staff School. 





Badges for Qualification in Marksmanship 
fencing 
ders have always experienced con- 
siderable delay in obtaining badges 


organization comman- 


for qualification in marksmanship 
after the annual target practice sea 


son. In most instances, after requis! 
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made to local 


supply 
/ was necessary for these sup- 


tions Were 
officers, 
oly officers to requisition on the sup- 
ply depot. This procedure deprived 
enlisted men of their awards for a 
considerable period. 

The Chief of Infantry has recently 
taken this matter up with the Quar- 
termaster General and suggested a 
change to eliminate this delay. 

The Quartermaster General has is- 
sued instructions that the necessary 
badges and bars be kept on hand and 


ready for issue at post camps and sta- 
tions. They will be requisitioned by 
local supply officers in advance of the 
needs, based on past requirements, and 
will be available for immediate issue 
at the end of the firing season. 

This will enable regimental com- 
manders to issue shooting medals to 
members of their commands at a suit- 
able ceremony immediately after the 
medals have been won and while shoot- 
ing enthusiasm is at a high pitch as a 
result of the efforts that have been 
made. 





Infantry Signal Equipment. 


5 se War Department has approved 
the following changes in Signal 
Corps equipment. They are of special 
interest to the infantry: 

Pouch type CS-34 is adopted as to 
type, for containing the knife and 
pliers issued to communication per- 
sonnel. 

Tags for identifying and marking 
wire lines, specification 175-5, are 
adopted as to type and approved as 
standard for manufacture and issue 
(Tags, type MC-72). 

Field message book, form 1145-A is 
approved as standard for manufacture 
and issue (Message Book, type M-103). 


Battery, type BA-10 is changed 
from standard to limited standard 
classification. Battery, type BA-17 is 
declared standard when existing stocks 
of BA-10 are depleted. (Stocks of 
Battery type BA-10 are now depleted). 

The issue and use, subject to avail- 
ability, of battery type BA-8 for peace 
time use with radio set, type SCR- 
77-B, in addition to the present au- 
thorized issue and use of battery type 
BA-2, is authorized. 

These changes have been included 
in tables of equipment now in course 
of preparation. They will also appear 
in the next revision of tables of basic 
allowances. 





Canister for Tanks 


ANISTER is the most recent im- 


plement of war to have com- 
pleted the cycle of past prominence, 
obsolescence and resurrection. In the 
tarly days of gunpowder, scrap iron 
Was thrown into the muzzle of a field 
piece and rammed home. This was 


effective at short ranges and was the 
first example of the use of canister. 
Canister, further developed, sufficed 
for close-in fighting when the ranges 
of all weapons were short and the 
battle lines were drawn closely to- 
gether. As the ranges increased and 
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the fighting took place at greater dis- 
tances, the short effective range of 
canister made it necessary to develop 
some way of making the burst occur 
near the target. Thus canister devel- 
oped into shrapnel, and canister as 
such, ceased to be used in warfare. 
The 37-mm. gun tank has had, until 
the present time, no weapon suitable 
for use against personnel. This tank 
is primarily intended for fighting ma- 
chine gun nests, other tanks and like 
material objects. But it will some- 
times happen that personnel will be a 


LL 


more important target. After exhaus. 
tive study it was decided to try out 
canister again for use against person. 
nel. Early tests failed to develop q 
canister that was sufficiently certain, 
The Tank Board, Camp Meade, Md. 
has recently tested modern canister 
developed by the Ordnance Depart. 
ment. The board finds that this jm. 
proved canister is effective against 
personnel at ranges of 25 to 100 yards, 
and has recommended that it be in. 
cluded in the tables of basic allowance 
for 37-mm. gun tanks. 





Phillips Pack Saddles for Philippine Ponies 


OR some time experiments have 

been going on in the Philippine 
Islands to develop a means for adapt- 
ing pack transportation to Infantry 
needs. These experiments, first tried 
with the Army mule and later with 
the native pony, were principally with 
equipment improvised in Infantry 
regiments after a complete study of 
transportation means and methods in 
the Philippines and of French methods 
in Indo-China. The results have con- 
vinced the authorities in the Philip- 
pines’ that, in that part of the world, 
pack transportation is more depend- 
able than wheel transportation for 











Infantry loads, such as communica- 


tion equipment, and the Infantry 
weapons normally transported by 
carts. 


The Phillips pack saddle, already 
adopted as the standard pack saddle 
by the War Department, is now to be 
further developed for use on the Phil- 
ippine ponies and the so-called Span- 
ish mules. A light type with the neces- 
sary equipment for carrying machine 
guns is to be devised and sent to the 
Philippines for test, as a preliminary 
to the later development of similar 
equipment for other Infantry loads. 




















Fallacy of Automatic Preparedness 


NCE more we have thrust upon 
O us the proof of the murderous 
fallacy of the theory that, if our citi- 
zeury were to be called upon to de- 
fend our institutions, “a million men 
could spring to arms between the ris- 
ing of the sun and the setting of the 
sun.” 

We have freshly discovered, in each 
generation of our national life, that 
this bizarre theory is all wrong. It 
has again and again proved false on 
four counts: 
arms for the yeomanry to spring to; 
second, those Who sprung were utterly 
useless until trained; third, it took 
even longer to provide supplies for the 
springers than it did to train them, 
and fourth, the springers didn’t spring 
with adequate or sufficient unanimity. 

There appéars, in the story of the 
training of the officers of the 339th 
Infantry at Camp Custer in August 
of this year,* a new proof of the fact 
so well known to every experienced 
citizen, and so blithely disregarded by 
the fatuous one, that a person is use- 
ful in the nation’s defense only when 
he is trained for the task. 

In the account of the training of the 
officers of the 339th Infantry, there are 
(Wo interesting statements: 

1. Speaking of a certain field ma- 
heuver, the reporter says, “The ter- 
rain proved admirable for the under- 
taking, except for consider- 


*See page 478. 


First, there were no, 
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able trouble from sore feet, all were 
physically much benefited.” 

2. In describing one of the marches, 
the account reads, “The distances in- 
volved were a constant surprise to the 
officers, and illustrated the difficulty 
of visualizing such matters when in- 
volved in map problems alone.” 

The man who has had some military 
training will appreciate the import of 
these two statements. The first brings 
up the absolute necessity of physical 
preparation and training. Just be- 
fore the Armistice, when General 
Pershing was calling for American 
men, there were sidetracked in devel- 
opment battalions in this country 
109,000 of the flower of American 
youth—brought into the Army through 
the sieve of the draft boards, but not 
fit to start training without remedial 
preparation, much less to take their 
places in their country’s defense line. 

And if our citizenry were fit to 
spring to arms, and if we had the arms 
for them to spring to—even though we 
were again to borrow, as we did in 
1917, old rusty, shootless Enfield rifles 
from Canada—if our youth were fit, 
there would be a shortage of trained 
and accustomed leadership. 

All of the leaders, the men of high 
rank and low to whom our country 
may give the task of conducting its 
forces for defense, must have now, 
today, the means of self-training which 
will make them leaders not only in 
name, but in fact. 
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If Jones’ Lieutenant 
Smith’s platoon, and if Lieutenant 
Smith misjudges the distance to Hill 
408, and walks his men into a barrage, 
who is to blame? 

If Lieutenant Smith has neglected 
to take advantage of all opportunities 
for self-training in the duties of a 
platoon commander, then Lieutenant 
Smith is to blame. 


boy is in 


But if Citizen Jones was cock-sure 
and fatuous and was willing to gamble 
his boy’s life for a small tax reduc- 
tion, and if he, therefore, failed to 
support a peace-time training program 
that would have permitted the Govern- 
ment to offer an adequate leadership 
training to Lieutenant Smith—then is 
Citizen Jones to blame, then is Citizen 
Jones responsible for the death of his 
own boy. And this stark fact will not 
brook denial, even though there are 
Citizen Joneses who fatuously want 
our national anthem to be the lilting 
ballad, “It Ain’t Going to Rain No 
More.” 


Shooting 
VERY now and then some one 
alleges and bewails that the 
young men of our country cannot 


shoot the way they had to in the early 
days of our history, when their living 
and their safety often depended on 
their marksmanship. 

If there have been grounds for the 
wail, these are by way of disappearing. 
The present practice of sending R. O. 


T. C. and C. M, T. C. teams to the 


Small Arms Firing School and the 
National Matches at Camp Perry is 
not only promoting interest in, but is 
improving the quality of rifle shooting 
throughout the country. 


Nearly every 





State has a representative on one or 
another of these teams, each of whom 
has first been to the school to leary 
how to shoot and has then shot in com 
petition with the country’s best. 

These boys return home enthusi 
astic marksmen, qualified instructors 
in rifle marksmanship, and valuable 
assets to the National Défense. Their 
influence is bound to result in a returp 
movement toward the storied shooting 
prowess of the days when the Deer 
slayer could shoot a hole in a gourd 
and then put a second ball throngh 
the hole without enlarging it. 


Danger Zones 


# is time consuming and often diffi 
cult to sift the grain of important 
news from the mass of chaff. For this 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL is in 
augurating, in this mumber, a series 
of articles devoted to a brief review 
of events of national or world impor 


reason 


tance. This series, the articles in 
which will bear the title, “Danger 


Zones,” will not attempt to cover the 
entire field, but will be confined to 
news of military, economic or world 
political significance. 

The author, who prefers to remain 
unknown, is an Army officer whose 
personal qualifications and access to 
authoritative data and opinion insure 
that his articles will be 
the reading. 


well worth 


Anti-Pacifist Ammunition 


IEUT. COL. J. M. SCAMMELL o! 
the California National (iuard 
has contributed to this number of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL the article “War: 
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\n Unmitigated Curse.” This is the 
grst of a series, each article of which 
is intended to dispose of one pacifist 
argument. 

Colonel Scammell has collected his 
material in large part from pacifist 
sources, such as Nicolai and Norman 
Angell. In his first article he shows 
that, in comparison with other com- 
mon evils, war is rather mild as a 
destroyer of life and property; and 
that the reason for the concentrated 
attention that war receives is that it 
is a dramatic evil, doing its damage 
only occasionally. 

In the next article Colonel Scammell 
will disprove the statement that war 
isa relic of savagery. Savages often 
do not fight at all, and when they do, 
itis rarely and mildly. As we become 
more civilized, we fight more often and 
harder. War is merely a by-product 
of and, strictly speaking, is impossible 
without civilization. 


Colonel Scammell will next turn his 
attention to the proposition that war 
is a crime and ought to be outlawed. 
We have little scientific knowledge of 
the nature of war, its causes, or its 
cure. But we know a great deal about 
how to make wars shorter. This 
knowledge exists in fairly accurate 
form and has shortened wars in the 
past few centuries. At the same time, 
however, the number of wars has in- 
creased. It is undoubtedly the im- 
provement in the art of leadership 
that has been responsible for the pro- 
gressive shortening of wars, and it is 
probably the growth of sentimental 
and false ideas about war that has in- 
creased their number during the same 
period. 

Colonel Scammell’s articles are in- 
teresting, clear, and excellently writ- 
ten. They should furnish good fresh 
ammunition for combating dangerous 
pacifist propaganda. 








A Few Interesting Figures 


OW and again one sees some very misleading 
figures about the cost to the nation of main- 
taining the Army and Navy. A recent one alleges 
that each citizen paid $4.94 for 1925-26, is paying 
$5.90 this year, and will pay more than $6.00 next 
year. These figures do not tell the exact truth. The 


true figures are: 


Military Activities of 


Army, Navy and 


Year Marine Corps (1) 
1924 .........$429,413,836 
MS 5 csiccate 548,733,238 
Iga skcew eee 508,885,670 
ee 570,247,083 
SP 582,909,183 


Per 

Capita 

Population Cost 
(2) 112,078,611 $3.83 
(2) 115,378,094 4.75 
(2) 117,135,817 4.34 
(3) 120,000,000 4.75 
(3) 123,000,000 4.74 


(1) Budget figures; (2) page 315, World Almanac 1927; 


(3) estimated. 


An average of less than $4.48 a year is not an 
exorbitant premium for national security insurance. 
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The Scoring at the National Matches 


HE work of the scorers at the 

National Matches is important and 
exacting. Not only must these men 
be intelligent and accurate, but they 
must be alert and have sufficient power 
of concentration to do careful work 
under especially difficult conditions. 

Nothing can cause more dissatis- 
faction among the firers or more 
trouble to the authorities of the Na- 
tional Matches than incorrect or unre- 
liable scoring. To avoid this it is 
necessary to pick the scorers carefully 
and to give them detailed preliminary 
training. Perhaps the War Depart- 
ment, whose business it is to conduct 
the National Matches, was glad to be 
rid of this onerous duty when, many 
years ago, it accepted the Navy De- 
partment’s proffer of help and turned 
the business of scoring over to the 
Marine Corps. From 1907 up to and 
including 1925 the Marines have, 
therefore, put on their best bib and 
tucker and done the scoring, while the 
Infantrymen put on their fatigue 
clothes and served as “sand rats.” 

In 1927, however, the Marine Corps 
could not spare men for duty at the 
National Matches. For this reason, 
the band, which always plays Infantry 
details to their work at Perry, led both 
the scoring and the pit details to their 
work. 

The Infantry soldiers showed that 
they could do just as accurate and 
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satisfactory work in their good clothes 
at the firing points as they had been 
doing in their old clothes in the pits. 

From among the approximate six. 
teen hundred enlisted men of the 24, 
9th, 10th, 11th and 28th Infantry 
Regiments on duty at the National 
Matches this year, three hundred and 
seventy-one were selected for training 
as scorers soon after the arrival of the 
troops. At the end of two weeks’ work 
the three hundred and seven who had 
shown up best were selected and des 
ignated as scorers for the matches. 

“Sergeant Philips, second shot for 
record, a V 5”’—“Captain Wright's 
eighth shot for record, a 4”’—‘Cor 
poral Blank’s total score 47.” The 
tone of assurance in which these 
familiar announcements were made 
brooked of no dispute. The doughboy 
scorer, looking through his field 
glasses, would interrupt his careful 
inspection of the target long enough 
to record the score on the scoreboard 
in neat block letters of uniform size. 
He had been taught how to watch the 
target, total the score and call the 
value. He did his work well. ‘The 
chief statistician officer, Lieut. Col. J. 
M. Coward, retired, who has had sev 
eral years’ experience, said that the 
two scoring errors discovered in the 
first day of firing this year was phe 
nomenally low, and that the number o 
protests about scores was markedly 
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Infantrymen Scoring at Camp Perry. 


smaller this year than it had been in 
previous years. 

Lieut. Col. George A. Herbst and 
three assistants were responsible for 
the excellent work of the scorers. 
They prepared and conducted a pro- 
gram of instruction that called for 
four and one-half hours of work daily 
for two weeks. The instruction in- 
cluded study of the regulations on 
scoring, marking and range manage- 
ment, practical work in seoring and 
methods of lettering and numbering. 
The scorers learned how to call up 
their firers and how to prepare their 
score boards and cards. They found 
out how to establish the value of the 
shot, check this against the location 
of the spotter, and call the value. 
They soon acquired a trick that is 
‘haracteristie of places where there is 
good shooting; they did not get the 
total value of a score by adding the 
values of all the shots, but got the 
sum of the points lost and subtracted 
that from the possible score. The 
scorers knew what to do if a dispute 
should occur about the value of a 





shot. After they had finished their 
theoretical instruction, they were 
given practical work. In this every 
possible error in the marking was 
made in order to test the ability of the 
scorers to detect errors. 

The Chief of Infantry was very glad 
to see the good work and the exem- 
plary appearance and conduct of the 
scorers this year. The National 
Matches bring together a large num- 
Ler of civilian competitors and repre- 
sentatives from all components of the 
Army of the United States and from 
every part of our country and posses- 
sions. While the Infantrymen have 
always done their important work in 
the pits accurately and to the satis- 
faction of the authorities, they have 
not been under the eyes of all of these 
observers. The work of these same 
Infantrymen at the firing point 
pleased the authorities and called 
forth many commendatory remarks 
from the competitors. The scorers 
took pride in their work and in their 
appearance, and they showed that the 
Army and Infantry can do anything 
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that is demanded of them, no matter lieve in them, and they will always 
show, as they have this year, that the 


how much skill may be required. 
Train them, arouse their pride and be- 






Infantry “can do.” 





Regimental Reorganization 
Captain Kenneth H. Knowlton, Infantry Reserve 


HE September Inranrry JOURNAL 
"Ea out one of our present 
peace-time organization defects, and 
happily, if unconsciously, also tells 
of at least a partial remedy. More 
happily still, the remedy would cost 
little or nothing to apply—a_ point 
which should recommend it, in these 
piping times when so many needed 
changes cannot be brought about be- 
cause of lack of funds. 

But to get down to cases. 

In General Fiske’s interesting arti- 
cle on this year’s maneuvers of the 
2d Division, he remarks on “the ex- 
treme difficulty always experienced in 
the tactical operations with our skele- 
ton companies. Rifle companies in 
these maneuvers having in ranks from 
three to four squads and machine gun 
companies three or four guns with de- 
pleted crews.” The article goes on to 
tell of the trouble company command- 
ers had in adjusting the tactical ideas 
obtained from our training regula- 
tions to these small units. 

Other evils of the three and four 
squad company even we Reserve offi- 
cers fully realize. Last year, at a 
C. M. T. camp, I saw a demonstra- 
tion squad turned out, two members 
of which were unable (to their cap- 
tain’s natural embarrassment) to per- 
form correctly the manual of arms. 
What with company overhead, guard 
and the like, the difficulties of carry- 
ing out the training schedule, let alone 






































divisional maneuvers, must necessa 
rily be very trying. There is no need 
to dwell on the subject—the evil 
should be obvious even to a recruit. 

“Very true,” you say, “but with our 
small peace-time Army, where is the 
remedy ?” 

I believe, as I said at first, that it 
is at least partially, if unconsciously, 
suggested in your September issue, 
and can be found under “Notes from 
the Chief of Infantry.” Here is a 
statement to the effect that the 24th 
Infantry has been reorganized on a 
basis of two battalions. Why not 
carry this reorganization to all regi 
ments not on foreign service? This 
would give six infantry companies and 
two machine gun companies with the 
headquarters and supply company re 
maining as they now are. Three off 
cers instead of two could be assigned 
to a company, and the company com 
mander could be assured of at least 
six squads for drill and training. 

On maneuvers each company would 
operate as a war-strength platoon, and 
the battalion a war-strength company. 
(I believe this is the idea at present, 
but who ever saw it carried out’) 
The machine gun companies could 
each provide four guns with full 
crews, and this would be the correc! 
proportion under the new war-strengtt 
tables that call for a twelve-gun col 
pany, or four guns for each rifle com 
pany. 
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The benetits from such a reorgani- 
zation would be obvious and I can see 
no objections. It may be argued that 
i» order to expand our Army for a 
maior emergency, noncommissioned 
officers trained for company headquar- 
ters routine, already all too few, would 
be cut by one-third, and that the train- 
ing of this personnel is one of the 
excuses for our small companies. This 
is true, but if you were called upon to 
organize a War-strength company, get 
it ready for a big fight in the shortest 
order, and were offered for a nucleus 
from the Regular Army, a choice of 
the following, which would you take? 

a. One first sergeant, one mess 
sergeant, one supply sergeant, one 
sergeant, one company clerk, one 
cook, a mechanic and a bugler. 

or: 

b. Four sergeants, two good cor- 
porals and two first-class privates. 
“B.” of course. You’d get good first- 

sergeant material in one of your ser- 
geants, and you’d take your chance at 
finding among your recruits a small 
restaurant operator, a man used to 
handling and keeping track of mer- 
chandise, an ex-bookkeeper who could 
run a typewriter, a civilian cook, the 
inevitable cellar genius who likes to 
“monkey with tools,’ and a cornet 
player from the Blankville Concert 
Band. You'd make up for any tem- 
porary confusion in your arderly room, 
kitchen and bugle ealls by having a 
siiart company on the drill field, and 
would be ready to fight long before 
the man who chose the other nucleus. 

What I am trying to get at is that 
our greatest need is men who know 
about the actual business of fighting, 
and a regiment of two battalions 
would produce more of these than one 


of equal strength with three battal- 
ions. 

Furthermore, I believe that a two- 
battalion regiment would fit better 
into our scheme of mobilization than 
the present organization. Under the 
system now in vogue, our active regi- 
ments carry an inactive associate with 
which, in case of war, they are to 
divide their trained personnel. In the 
two-battalion organization, each peace- 
time battalion could be looked upon 
as a nucleus of a war-strength regi- 
ment, and each infantry company as 
the basis of a war-strength battalion. 
Even the various commands could be 
arranged and be understood before- 
hand. The colonel or lieutenant col- 
onel should command the brigade, the 
majors the regiments, and the captains 
the battalions. The machine gun com- 
pany commanders would become regi- 
mental machine gun officers, and all 
and sundry would have their war ap- 
pointments decided by their peace 
assignment. 

Of course, we could increase our 
company strength and keep the three- 
battalion unit by putting one-third of 
our active regiments on the inactive 
list and filling up the remainder with 
the personnel from the disbanded or- 
ganizations. The remaining regiments 
would be more effective training units 
because they could go on maneuvers 
as war-strength battalions. However, 
such a scheme would, I fear, interfere 
with the present mobilization plans, 
would entail considerable expense, 
readjustment and relocation of com- 
mands and personnel, and in our 
Army’s constant state of pauperism 
would be out of the question. 


A change to two-battalion regiments 
should cause no confusion in mobili- 
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zation plans, and little or no troop 
movement. Little or no readjustment 
in officer personnel would be found 
necessary. It is my observation that 
few regiments have their full comple- 
ment of captains and majors, and the 
actual number of company officers 
would remain unchanged, the new 
regiment being shy only one battalion 
commander. Even assuming that a 
‘aptain’s normal expectancy of duty 
with troops would be cut by one-third, 
wouldn’t he still be better off by hav- 
ing, when he did do troop duty, a real 


i 


organization to command instead of 
shadow ? 


To sum up, a change to a two-ba 
talion regiment offers the following 
advantages: More men available for 
drill and maneuvers, fewer men lost ty 
administration overhead, companies 
that could operate as war-strength 
platoons at maneuvers, more mep 
trained in the methods for combat. 
and, lastly, better adaption to the 
present mobilization scheme—all at a 


minimum cost. 





Loyalty and Leadership 


Major H. A. Finch, Corps of Engineers 


F late there has been much spoken 

and written on the subjects of 
loyalty and leadership, and there is 
some confusion of thinking on these 
points. For the purposes of this brief 
homily, definitions of these terms are 
first in order. 

Leadership has been variously de- 
fined, but in the end the simplest defi- 
nition is the best. Leadership is that 
combination of qualities which enables 
a man to lead his fellows. 

Loyalty, according to the Standard 
Dictionary, is a devoted allegiance to 
a government or a chief. 

Now, some military men have de- 
fined loyalty as an attribute of a 
leader. As a matter of. fact, there is 
no connection between them, except 
that a leader is capable of inspiring 
“a devoted allegiance” 
ciated with him. Hence, we may more 
accurately say that loyalty is an attri- 
bute of a follower. Napoleon, whose 
leadership was second to none, was a 


in those asso- 


pure opportunist; he showed loyalty 
to no man or principle, unless his 
clannishness in promoting the inter. 
ests of his own immediate kin (even 
when he did not trust them) may be 
‘alled. Marshal Ney, a super) 
leader of men, changed his allegiance 
from the Bourbons to Napoleon, back 
to the monarchy and then to Napoleon 
again before he was finally shot for 
his disloyalty. Benedict Arnold was 
a leader and a successful soldier, but 
he proved to be a traitor to his coun 
try. Gen. Joseph Hooker had the 
gift of leadership, but how little loy 
alty he displayed to his chief, General 
surnside, in the campaign that culmi 
nated in the battle of Fredericksburg. 


SO 


The truth is that one may be loyal 
or devoted to his conception of bis 
duty or a principle, but when it comes 
to man-to-man relationships, there is 
no such thing as voluntary loyalty 
Those over us may inspire loyalty 1 
us; but we can no more turn it on like 
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water out of a faucet than we can pa- 
‘riotism, love or reverence. Loyalty is 
an involuntary reaction. A man may 
support his immediate superior in a 
course that violates the’ supporter’s 
pest judgment or even his sense of jus- 
tice. but his action will not be the 
result of loyalty unless the superior 
is a genuine leader. More often such 
support results merely from common 
sense or subordination on the part of 
the junior. 

Loyalty is bound up with the great 
matter of personality and all that goes 
with congeniality or with clashing of 
For loyalty to exist 
between the leader and the led the con- 
tact must be good or, failing such 
contact, the supporter must have a 
conception of his chief that makes for 
inspiration. One of the many reasons 
for the reputation for inefficiency at- 
tached to government employees the 
world over is that their superiors are 
constantly shifting in office. This 
makes it difficult to knit together an 
organization animated by the spirit of 
the leader. The average employee finds 
it hard to be loyal to a nebulous con- 
ception of government, and he, there- 
fore, ends by becoming loyal to his 
departmental chief, if the latter is a 
real leader and if contact between the 


tel} eraments., 


two is good. Failing these conditions, 
the employee is loyal to no one; he is 
uninspired, as a rule, and when he 
does receive inspiration from his chief, 
the inspiration ceases when the chief 
is transferred or leaves office with a 
change of administration. Many a 
government employee has found that 
loyalty cannot be transplanted. 


Numerous treatises have been writ- 
ten urging loyalty to one’s military 
superiors. These are a waste of time 
and effort. Urge disciplined obedience, 
urge intelligent support and coopera- 
tion, of course; but to urge loyalty is 
asking an impossibility. One may 
well counsel that common sense, dis- 
cretion, subordination — in other 
words, good judgment—should guide 
action; but words are wasted in in- 
sisting on loyalty. 


A leader lifts men out of themselves 
by sheer force of inspiration. The 
best leaders can take their followers 
naked through hell; the poorest at 
least know the thrill that comes with 
being able to move the hearts and 
minds of men to some definite purpose. 
No real leader ever needs to appeal for 
loyal support. He expects it as a 
matter of course, and he infallibly re- 
ceives it. 





Between Foundation and Rooftree 
Major L. D. Davis, Infantry 


| eames se is not only an 
art, itis a fine art. So are paint- 
ing and sculpture. But as all paint- 
ing and all sculpture may not be fine, 
so neither is all architecture. My dic- 
tionary defines architecture, rather 
‘uriously, as the art of building struc- 


tures for the purposes of civil life; 
which has led me to wonder if the 
learned author might not have been 
resident on an Army post. This defini- 
tion is eminently correct, for by no 
stretch of the imagination may a great 
majority of the buildings used and 
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occupied by the military in this coun. 
try be classed as exemplification of 
the art. 

We are living today, some of us, in 
barracks and quarters built thirty and 
forty and more years ago, at a time 
when enterprising American architects 
were striving to give the lie to the 
teaching that no new architecture was 
possible. That teaching may have 
been wrong, but the architects of the 
eighties and nineties did not prove it. 
The worst they could do was to evolve 
the style broadly termed “ginger- 
bread,” which being a monstrosity had 
no claim to legitimacy. 


It is to be said to the credit of the 
Army that it did not go the limit, and 
being as always restricted for funds, 
certain gewgaws, iron deer in the 
yard, and other at the time smart 
things, were omitted. And to the 
Army’s further credit, these old quar- 
ters and barracks were usually built 
to stay. They had foundations design- 
ed to keep the rooftree where it be- 
longed; and walls that kept out the 
heat when the sun was hot, and kept 
it in when that was where it was 
wanted. 


These things were all very good, but 
a house is vastly more than a founda- 
tion and a rooftree. The dweller in 
it accepts both without thought; it is 
the part between that daily concerns 
him. At many posts are to be found 
houses that give no indication that the 
idea of utility ever entered the archi- 
tect’s head. The reader who has had 
a fairly wide experience will recall 
such. I fully realize that 1 make no 
dent upon those unfortunate Army 
people who, in numerous places, have 
their habitat in the remains of the late 
war-time shacks, which are habitable 


i, 


to the extent that they are, only jy 
cause the present occupants and their 
predecessors have expended their ow, 
dear money to make them so. To mox; 
of these any permanent accommods. 
tions seem exceedingly good. Yet they. 
too, will agree, I am sure, that no art 
was wasted upon this type and tha; 
they are what they purport to be— 
temporary in substance and construe- 
tion, if not in occupancy. 


Within the United States there has 
been little permanent building at our 
military stations for some fifteen 
years. It appears that we are about to 
undertake some; in a small way for 
the present, to be sure, but these firs! 
projects will influence strongly what 
may follow in the next few years. 
There is hardly one subject of more 
interest to Army people than B. & Q 

Most of us know very little of the 
plans. What we do know impresses us 
favorably. The news accounts tell us 
that real architects are to design the 
new construction, a revolutionary pro 
ceeding in the Army; that the climate 
of the locality, to the local historical 
development of architecture, and such 
matters will be taken into account. 
For instance, the motif at Camp Meade 
is to be found in the Colonial, especial! 
ly as illustrated at nearby Doughore- 
gan Manor, the home of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton. In the Southwest 
the Spanish-Mexican influence will be 
recognized. 


If, in the eighties, both art and util 
ity were ignored, let us hope that now 
neither will be, but both be given the 
full consideration they deserve. There 
is between them no conflict and in the 
complete sense, one serves the othe! 
Once the automobile was the child o! 
the engineer, but now it has the second 
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ihe finished car shows the 
art upon a thing of mere 


parent, al 


influence 
utility in itself. 

The barracks and quarters to be 
built this year, and next year, and the 
vear after that, will be lived in by 
come of us in 1960, and later. Are 
we now installing coal ranges? Will 
each row of quarters and barracks 
continue to have its row of ash and 
sarbage stands? Will there be mod- 
ern heating plants? These are some of 
ihe questions that arise in the minds 
of those who will live in these build- 
ings for the next twenty or thirty 
years. 

Have you ever taken the prospective 
maid to look over the kitchen, only to 
tnd all her interest gone immediately 
upon seeing the coal range with the 
half-filled hod alongside? Usually 
more than her interest has flown 





as 
soon as she has located the door. 

At a recent station I was much in- 
terested in finding that a rapidly in- 
creasing number of householders in 
the nearby city were using gas or oil 
heating plants, in many instances 
equipped with regulating systems. To 
a denizen of the military post visiting 
among the people on the outside it is 
Lothing less than weird to observe the 
lost casually step over to a thingum- 
bob on the wall, turn a knob, and a 
lew minutes later to have the physical 
sensation of rising heat in the room. 
From where does it come? No well 
known radiators appear to be about. 
But yes, there they are, cleverly con- 
realed and not less efficient than those 
that stick out into the room. 

Your thoughts go back to a coal 
furnace in the basement of your quar- 
ers, to a furnace that wouldn’t re- 
‘pond as your friend’s, for all the per- 


sonal coaxing that your time permits. 
Investigating the furnace in your 
friend’s house you find it is an oil 
burner, that tank trucks deliver his 
supply of oil without fuss or dust, that 
there are no ashes to get out and cart 
away, and that his house is remark- 
ably free of coal and ash dust. 


While in the basement, your friend 
points out his incinerator. Coming up 
into the backyard, which doesn’t look 
like a backyard, no garbage cans are 
to be seen, no ash cans. And return- 
ing to the living room you pass by and 
observe, as your host no doubt intends, 
an electric refrigerator. As unworthy 
of attention, nothing is said about 
numerous electrical outlets for lamps, 
cleaners, radio, and phonograph, but 
you remember many wires in your 
quarters hanging from light fixtures, 
draped here and there on the walls. 


The really astounding thing about 
this house is that it is the home of 
merely a moderately well-to-do man, 
situated in a residential district by no 
means the city’s show section. As a 
matter of fact, your friend’s total in- 
vestment, including the lot, is not in 
excess of fifteen thousand dollars. Un- 
less you have made it a point to learn 
how widespread is the use of modern 
house equipment, you are sure to esti- 
mate it too low. None of these con- 
trivances are luxuries; they are solid 
necessities, and rapidly being recog- 
nized as such. 

Taking the Army as a whole, the 
good Lord only knows how much labor 
and effort and time have been required 
to unload coal cars, distribute the coal, 
get it into furnaces, get the ashes out 
and carted away, cut ice and store it, 
distribute it, collect garbage and haul 
it to the dump and burn it, unload 
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wood, rick it, and saw it, and load it 
in a wagon and haul it to the barracks, 
unload it and get it inside, and so on. 
I say only the omniscient knows, be- 
cause all military persons know 
enough to realize that there is not 
sufficient courage in al] the Army to 
face the figures that would stare us 
out of countenance, were we to get 
these out of generality into under- 
standable terms of lost effort, time, 
and, so far as our real purpose is con- 
cerned, military training. 

If we are to have a large building 
program, one that is aimed to meet the 
demands for two or three decades, to 
overlook and ignore modern house and 
office planning would be an act of folly. 
It is futile to expect that military per- 
sons are going to be satisfied with less 
than civilians of the corresponding 
social and income group. Nor will the 
lack of such necessary facilities, with 
the resulting increased relative in- 
efficiency, be taken into account by 
higher military authority. An illus- 


, 


tration in point is to be found iy the 
automobile. There is a contrivane 
long since passed the stage of novelty. 
the privilege of being termed a luxury, 
The age is geared to it, and thousands 
of officers and enlisted men get their 
daily jobs done to the satisfaction of 
their superiors only because they us 
personally owned automobiles, oper. 
ated on gas and oil and tires that they 
pay for out of their own pockets, which 
pockets receive no income intended to 
be used for that purpose. 


Well, if we do a lot of building now 
and leave out any of the improved 
labor reducing, time saving equip 
ment now becoming widely used, where 
will we be fifteen, twenty years hence? 
We will then not only not have these 
things, but we won't have a lot of con- 
tentment, and morale, and other desir- 
able possessions, that are no less vital 
to the military structure than founda- 
tion and rooftree to the buildings that 
house it. 


Concerning Belts 
First Lieutenant S. K. Harrod, Infantry 


INCE the adoption of the Sam 

Browne belt with double shoulder 
straps for field use, a good many offi- 
cers, especially company officers of 
Infantry, have wondered why this in- 
iquitous assemblage of leather straps 
and buckles was added to the already 
not inconsiderable woes of the Infan- 
try officer. That they have not voiced 
their question does not mean that the 
officers are indifferent to it, but rather 
that there have been weightier matters 
about which to think and talk. 


I believe, however, that the officer's 
field equipment merits serious discus 
sion and consideration. Our field 
equipment in time of war has a de 
cided influence on casualties and may 
determine whether we live in misery 
or something that more nearly ap 
proaches comfort in bivouac or trench. 
Our equipment, therefore, directly af 
fects our morale, our battle efficiency 
and our fighting ability. 

I think that the majority of us ar 
agreed that the Sam Browne belt 4s 
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worn for dress purposes or in camp 
and garrison is a valuable and desir- 
able adjunct to our uniform. But that 
Joes not necessarily imply that adding 
a few more straps and parts to it for 


field use is any more logical than 
carrying a saber into action. 


The present double-strap belt would 
make the wearer uncomfortably con- 
spicuous in battle. Its color cannot 
be made that of the uniform, and this 
fact and its gleaming brass buckles 
would cause an officer to loom up like 
a lighthouse in a fog. During the war 
many of the commanders of divisions 
at the front required officers to wear 
enlisted men’s uniforms, without any 
distinctive marks, and even forbade 
the use of certain types of trench 
coats. The value of this policy was 
proven time and again in lessened 
officer casualties, although it some- 
times led to confusion in our own 
ranks and gave rise to numerous 
laughable incidents. 


The initial expense of a complete 
doublestrap Sam Browne belt and 
accessories is another item worthy of 
consideration. Another item is that 
leather equipment requires a. dispro- 
portionately large amount of care and 
attention or it soon goes to pieces 
under field conditions. 


Theoretically, an officer in the field 
has a bedding-roll. He, therefore, car- 
ries On his person only a few of the 
ighter and smaller essentials. This 
theory works admirably under simu- 
ited campaign conditions where the 
wheeled transportation is able to keep 
lp with the advancing infantry, but 


in actual warfare it is a snare and a 
delusion 


Many of us never saw our bedding- 





rolls again after naively confiding 
them to a French baggage-master some 
place in the 8. O. 8S. as we hurriedly 
departed for the front. Those few 
who did have them at the front lost 
them again at the first jump-off. An 
officer usually had to rely on what he 
could get from his unit. He lived, not 
in his bedding-roll but in his musette 
bag, if he was so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one. To avoid this condition, I 
believe that an adaptation of the 
Model 1910 Infantry pack should 
be devised for the use of officers in 
the field. Something should be pro- 
vided so that, if necessary, an officer 
could be assured of at least one blan- 
ket, a raincoat, and an overcoat if the 
weather were severe, when and where 
he needed them. In actual battle this 
would usually be miles away from the 
company baggage wagon, if indeed the 
latter escaped the shells of the enemy’s 
artillery. 


The Model 1910 pack, with the hav- 
ersack containing the mess equipment 
and one blanket and a shelter half 
rolled in the pack carrier, would be 
far more practical and less cumber- 
some than the present combination of 
belt and musette bag. A raincoat, an 
overcoat or an intrenching tool (the 
latter is sometimes highly desirable 
as many company officers can testify) 
could also be conveniently carried 
when necessary. The musette should 
be optional. 


If the Sam Browne field belt is 
still to be retained as regulation equip- 
ment, let us by all means adopt one 
made of webbing. It would cost much 
less, last much longer, be far less 
conspicuous, and would conform to 
the color of other parts of the uniform. 
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Model Combat Firing Practice 


O. B. Server 


HE combat firing of the Ist Bat- 

talion, 29th 
was splendid. It was so obviously be- 
yond the ordinary that the writer, 
who is in no way connected with the 
29th Infantry and whose interest is 
solely that of a much-impressed ob- 
server, believes that a brief descrip- 
tion of the schedule, team spirit and 
technique could not but be of interest 
and value to anyone interested in mili 
tary training. 


Infantry, this year 


Major O. W. Griswold commands 
the Ist Battalion, 29th Infantry. His 
energetic enthusiasm and active inter- 
est called forth the best efforts and 
the maximum cooperation of all. 
Capt. R. C. Dark, who was in charge 
of the musketry training of the bat- 
talion, drew up an excellent schedule, 
and Capt. J. H. Rustemeyer was most 
successful in directing the firing on 
the combat range. 

Preliminary work on the parade 
ground and at the landscape target 
took up much of the time allotted to 
musketry exercise, but the real success 
of the season and the place where the 
most good was done was on the com- 
bat range. Here Captain Rustemeyer 
told each company about the work in 
a plain, definite, clear and concise 
talk. Then came the trial runs, which 
went off without a single mishap and 
with a precision and smoothness that 
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showed that the men had mastered the 
essentials. 

Three demonstrations, two squad 
problems and one section problem, 
with lectures interspersed, made up 
the schedule for each company. Cor 
porals had a thorough opportunity to 
lead their squads and sergeants to 
learn to control their sections under 
simulated combat conditions and with 
their men firing ball ammunition. 

In the demonstrations, a_ picked 
squad from Captain Dark’s company 
showed (1) the trajectory of the bu 
let at the various ranges (with trace! 
ammunition), (2) the method of des 
ignating and picking up a concealed 
target by use of tracer, and (3) th 
method of fire distribution. In this 
last-named demonstration each mat 
in the squad had tracer ammunition 
and a designated target. One silhou 
ette was in front of each man. The 
men fired individually, in order that 
the observers, among whom were the 
company officers of the battalion and 
number of other officers, 
might see how each individual acted 
When the squad ceased firing, one 
man continued to shoot just as each 
member of the squad would have done 
if the squad had been firing on * 
The 
easily watch the sweep from left ' 
right, back to left, and across to the 


usually a 


’ . — . ld 
enemy’s line. observers could 
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Model Storeroom—Co. G, 26th Infantry 


ppe Pigeon-holes for war-set equipment. 
Lower—Moth-proof closet for storage 
overcoats and clothing articles 


kept by company. 


right again to cover the entire target. 

In the first squad problem, which 
was a fire distribution exercise, the 
instructor explained the problem and 
then the squad marched onto the line 
and deployed. The target, which was 
i line of silhouettes, partially con- 
cealed, was designated and the cor- 
poral ordered the distribution of fire. 
Nearly every squad got good distri- 
buTION 

For the next problem, the squad 
marched towards the firing line in 
lose order. Suddenly the corporal 
Was informed that he was being fired 
pon. The squad deployed and dropped 
(0 the prone position, every man hug- 


Upper—Shelves showing grouping of Ord 
nance and Quartermaster property. 
Lower — Company Mechanic's 
bench and tool cabinets. 


ging the ground. The corporal was 
told from where he was receiving fire, 
and he immediately estimated the 
‘ange and designated the target. The 
squad then commenced firing. After 
it had fired one minute a new target 
appeared and the corporal was told 
that he was receiving fire from that 
direction. Though the targets blended 
into the background so effectively that 
it was diffienlt for even those who 
knew where they were to see them, as 
a general rule the squads picked 
them up promptly and sprayed them 
with automatic rifle fire. 

In the third problem the section had 
to advance under assumed fire. The 
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section took cover and sent out two 
scouts from each squad. The scouts 
advanced until they were informed 
that they were being fired upon, and 
were given the enemy’s location. Each 
scout estimated the range and opened 
fire with tracer ammunition. The re- 
mainder of the section then built up 
the line by infiltration. As soon as 
each man arrived on the line the man 
next to him gave him the range and 
the target by saying “Range ’ 
watch tracer” (fired by the scouts). 
As soon as all men were on the line 
the section leader began rushing for- 
ward by squads until he was told that 
the fire of the enemy was getting 
heavier. He then reduced the number 
of men in the rushes. At about 
seventy-five or one hundred yards 
from the enemy the section fixed bay- 
onets, the line arose and began moving 
forward, delivering fire as it advanced, 
and finally made the charge. So real- 
istic was this exercise that one section 
got somewhat out of hand in the 
charge, but this gave an opportunity 
for reorganization to take up the pur- 
suit by fire. In spite of the fact that 
more than two-thirds of the targets 
were almost wholly concealed all the 
way down the range, although each 


i, 


target was at least partially visible 
some range during the rush, the is. 
tribution of fire in some of these see 
tion problems was quite remarkable. 

The outstanding features of this 
combat firing were: 

(1) The men firing were green men. 
few of whom had had any previous 
experience. They performed well, 
both individually and collectively, 

(2) Many of the noncommissioned 
officers had never before led their 
units under similar conditions. At 
first they were self-conscious and ner- 
vous, but they got over this when they 
learned that the exercises were in 
struction, not tests. 

(3) The spirit and efforts of every 
officer and man in the battalion were 
remarkable. 


While there may be better methods 
of combat instruction, better sched- 
ules, and plans of greater theoretical 
value, there could be no better execu- 
tion of a target combat firing schedule, 
no more realistic one, nor one with 
such attention to technique, minutie 
of detail and actual value as that of 
the ist Battalion, 29th Infantry, on 
the Fort Benning combat range this 
season. 





Movie Making 


Lieutenant Brookner W. Brady, 7th Infantry 


MONG the many services which 

the peace-time Army of the 
United States is rendering the public, 
one which has attracted considerable 
importance in recent months, is that 
of making movies. In the present era 
of war-picture popularity any unit of 
the service may be called upon to fur- 


nish the background for such a pro- 
duction. It should, therefore, be of 
interest what the effect of such occ: 
pation is on the morale of the troops 
engaged in it. A good illustration is 
the experience of the 7th Infantry, 
which has recently taken a major part 
in the filming of the war scenes and 
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training camp episodes for Mr. Rich- 


ard Barthlemess’ latest feature, “The 
Patent Leather Kid.” 

The regiment moved from its pres- 
ept station at Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington, to Camp Lewis, where 
the First National Production Com- 
pany has laid the settings for the pic- 


ture. It was planned to take advan- 
tage of all military aspects of the trip. 
With this in view, the movement was 
kept confidential until the last mo- 
ment in order to test the unit’s ability 
to move into the field on short notice. 
Asa result the news that the regiment 
was about to participate in motion 
pictures came as a complete surprise 
to the men. So it was that the regi- 
ment found itself well started on its 
thirteen-hour hop to camp on the 
morning of April 13, long before the 
sun’s rays had driven in the last out- 
In spite of the 
discomfort of an early departure and 
the prospects of a disagreeable trip, 
everyone seemed in the best of humor. 
Having one’s picture taken is fasci- 
nating, to say the least, and when one 
is about to demonstrate his profes- 
sional ability to the entire nation there 
is reason indeed for high morale. The 
long trip passed quickly, owing to the 
excited speculations among the men as 
to who were to have the important 
roles, and among the second lieuten- 
ants as to who was to have the first 
date with the leading lady. The con- 
‘oy finally rolled into a typical war- 
time section of famous 3d Division 
‘amp, where the troops dismounted. 
It was soon discovered that the camp 
(uartermaster had made every effort 
to make the men comfortable in their 
‘antonments, so when the tired sol- 
diers sat down to a good dinner pre- 


posts of darkness. 


pared by mess details sent up in ad- 
vance, all felt that they were about to 
engage in one of the most delightful 
occupations that had ever fallen to 
their lot. 

The first few days in camp were 
spent in division maneuvers, but at 
last the order came that organizations 
would report to “location” the next 
morning. Motion-picture terminology 
had been rapidly digested by the 
troops, so all were aware that the 
great moment was drawing near when 
they would stand before the machine 
that would reproduce action destined 
to thrill many a proud mother and 
loving sweetheart throughout the 
country. 

It is evidently the custom for pro- 
ducers to order the extras to arrive 
on the scene of activities at least an 
hour before they are expected. This 
discovery was made the first morning, 
when the units arrived promptly at 
eight and no use was made of them 
until nine o’clock. 

During the wait the men had an 
opportunity to examine the stupen- 
dous amount of equipment which ac- 
companies each “set.” Are lights ga- 
lore, of every size and description, re- 
flectors of innumerable types, cables 
running in every direction, platforms, 
trucks, generators, tools, lumber, um- 
brellas, megaphones, loud speakers and 
the all-important cameras, batteries of 
which were located at every conceiv- 
able angle. The people who handled 
all of this were also numerous and 
varied. Electricians, mechanics, car- 
penters, movers, recorders, property 
men, assistant directors by the bushel, 
and other specialists milled about the 
“location.” It was an inspiring sight 
to the men as they roamed about, for 
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few realized the amount of details and 
organization necessary to produce a 
few feet of film. 

Eventually the principals began to 
arrive, and with their appearance in- 
terest shifted from the material to the 
newcomers. A close scrutiny of the 
“stars” showed them to be normal 
humans in every respect. 

Eventually assembly sounded and 
orders were given the organization 
through the director’s loud speaker. 
The first scene portrayed the arrival 
of the war draft. A few fortunate 
men were able to work themselves 
into the foreground and realize their 
ambitions before the camera, but as 
an initial setback the majority were 
soon convinced that their principal 
function was to furnish “background.” 
Discovering at the start that their 
work was not to be as interesting as 
they had anticipated, the only hope 
left to the most of the troops was that 
these wealthy movie people would 
work short hours and take frequent 
holidays. But great was the grief 
when the troops discovered that their 
employers worked afternoons as well 
as mornings, and Sundays as well as 
week days. 

Throughout the first day each piece 
of masterful acting was followed by 
the usual, “Fine! Do it over again.” 
Late in the afternoon the weary sol- 
diers stumbled into the uninviting 
cantonments, their morale badly bent 
if not broken. The food, which had 
been so savory the evening before, was 
no longer palatable. The cots were 
hard, the buildings drafty and every- 
thing was wrong with the world. The 
officers were just as discouraged as 
the men, particularly the bachelor offi- 
cers who were soon aware that no 


i , 


female component had accompanied 
the picture layout or was slated tj» 
arrive at any future date. 

Those who growled over the work a 
the taking of the draft scenes gaye 
vent to outbursts of anguish at whar 
confronted them when “location” 
shifted miles from camp to where the 
battle scenes were set up. The hard 
grind really commenced at this point. 
The troops had to make a series of 
frontal attacks up a long hill jp. 
dented with shell holes, grooved with 
trenches, garnished with wire and in 
fested with smoke-puffs. These smoke 
puffs were electrically controlled pow 
der charges which gave the effect of 
bursting shells. The men were cau 
tioned not to get within twenty feet 
of these charges, as a bad burn might 
result. This was a most perplexing 
problem, for the infernal objects were 
strewn at ten-foot intervals along the 
entire line. The gentleman who was 
charged with setting off the “hell 
cans” fingered his switch with diplo 
macy and discretion and no one Was 
seriously singed during the action 
Innumerable attacks were rendered 
before the desired effects were ob 
tained. The most disagreeable part 0! 
the procedure was not the running Up 
hill, the smoke and wire, nor the pos 
sibility of being run over by a tank if 
elected to fall as a casualty, but the 
long, monotonous delays occasioned 
by the relaying of the pyrotechnics 
between attacks. 

With the shifting of “location” t 
a heavily wooded section, a long 
riod of dreary days set in. Inter 
mittent rain and sun spaced by cloudy 
weather brought activities to a stand 
still. At first the men were held ™ 
quarters until the sun broke through 
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the clouds and were then rushed over 
the muddy trails on foot to the scene, 
which by the time of their arrival 
would be dissolving under a prolonged 
cloudburst. The column would no 
sooner counter march and get back to 
parracks before old Sol would lean 
out from behind a bank of clouds, leer 
at the dejected men, and disappear the 
instant any move was made to return 
to “location.” Finally the situation 
became desperate. The First National 
was losing thousands of dollars daily 
and nothing was being accomplished. 
At this stage the organizations were 
marched out Whether it was raining or 
not and the waiting for sunlight was 
done right before the camera, where 
instant action could be taken if a rift 
in the clouds should occur. For days 
the drenched troops huddled about 
smoky fires which energetic or frozen 
souls, as the case might be, saw fit to 
encourage. 

Pay day came along during this in- 
tense gloom and the authorities de- 
cided to make it a holiday. The men 
had worked straight through for more 
than two weeks, without the usual 
Sunday intermission. It was feared 
that this pay day, coming as it did 
at a period of depression without 
sight of relief, would result in a large 
portion of the command being absent 
when the organizations formed to 
march out the following morning. 
Nothing on record in recent years can 
nore fitly show the high quality of 
the peace-time American soldier than 
the excellent record of attendance on 
that dubious morning. Absentees 
vere conspicuous by their absence. 

This was the turning point of the 
*iterprise. The weather was unbroken 
perfection for the remainder of the 


month. The work went on with unin- 
terrupted vigor. A feeling of friendly 
cooperation sprang up between pic- 
ture officials and the men. They were 
able to speak one another’s language, 
and the camera ground away without 
the former delays. A true interest 
was taken by the men, many of whom 
were afforded important rdles in, the 
last group of scenes. 


Only to one who has participated 
is an accurate conception possible of 
the individual effort expended in pro- 
ducing what is but a flash on the 
screen. For example, in a _ village 
scene an officer had the following bit 
of acting to perform: He was to enter 
a churchyard followed by his men, 
chase a group of fleeing Germans into 
the church door, engage the last Ger- 
man in a hand-to-hand conflict, defeat 
him, rush on a short distance and be- 
come a casualty. This is how it ac- 
tually worked out: The officer was 
somewhat of a runt, while the German 
was colossal. As the officer entered 
the church door his adversary leaped 
from the shadows and brought down 
the former in a limp heap on the stone 
doorstep. The American soon came 
to his senses and clubbed the German 
to death with his pistol. After dis- 
patching the enemy he rose and con- 
tinued his way for a few feet along 
the gravel walk, whereon he fell most 
heavily, struck by an imaginary bul- 
let. This action was repeated eight 
times in a single afternoon, for both 
long and short “shots.” After a total 
of sixteen tumbles on solid stone or 
gravel, the officer seemed rather the 
worse for wear by the end of the day. 
Possibly one of his falls will appear 
momentarily in the finished picture. 


There were hundreds of other indi- 
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The New 29th Infantry Barracks at Fort Benning. 


The barracks are built on three sides of a square. 
be almost a half mile 


viduals who were going through simi- 
lar gyrations in the same scene. It is 
deplorable that a special reel contain- 
ing close-ups of the torn breeches and 
bruised knees and elbows cannot be 
appended to the picture when it is 
released. 

The 7th Infantry returned to its 
station with all of its expenses paid 
by the motion-picture company and a 


Signal Corps Photo 


On a straight line the barracks would 
in length. 


fund of interesting and valuable expe 
riences credited to its personnel. 


The mercury of the regiment’s mo 
rale thermometer had burst from the 
tube over the prospects of the enter 
prise, fallen sharply with the first 
taste of the work, continued to the 
bottom and then gradually risen again 
to normal. 





The All-Army Football Team 


HE first All-Army football team 

is now more than an untried group 
of players. The squad. of fifty candi- 
dates, gathered from all corps areas 
and representing all branches of the 
service, spent the month of September 
at Tybee Beach, Georgia, in strenuous 
workouts in preparation for the sched- 
ule now being played. On the return 
to Fort Benning, Major James A. Van 
Fleet, head coach, put the squad 
through its final paces and opened 
the season with a home game against 
Milligan College. Games with High 
Point College of North Carolina and 
Newberry College of South Carolina 
at Fort Benning completed the Octo- 





ber schedule. 
In general, only one officer will play 
in the games this year. It will be: 
real soldier team made up of players 
from all branches of the service that 
will meet the Quantico Marines a 
Washington on November 19, whet 
the President’s cup is the stake. 
The schedule for November and De 
cember is: | 
November 5th—Florida Reserve University 
at Fort Benning. 
November 11th—Western Maryland, at Ba: 
timore. ; 
November 19th — Quantico Marines, * 
Washington. ; 
November 27th—Orange Athletic Club, * 
Orange, N. J. 
December 3d—Parris Island Marines, * 


Philadelphia. 
December 10th—Open. 
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The Thirteenth Infantry 
Col. W. K. Naylor, Infantry 


Col. W. K. Naylor, commanding the 13th Infantry, has sent in the following 
paper that describes the activitics of his regiment since May and, gives some 
sidelights on the joint Army and Navy exercises that were held this summer. 
We should be glad to receive similar and brief ones from other regimental 


commanders.— EDITOR. 


HE friends and former members 

of the 13th Infantry will be glad 
to learn that, as a result of the past 
year’s training, the regiment has been 
rated at the tactical inspections by the 
brigade and corps area commanders, 
respectively, as follows: 

“This regiment as a whole is an 
above average unit.” 

“A first-class regiment of regular 
Infantry with a high esprit de corps 
and morale ready for immediate field 
service.” 

Probably no regiment in the Army 
is more unfortunately located from 
the training viewpoint than the 13th 
Infantry, scattered as it is among five 
different posts, three of which are 
insular. To supervise training prop- 
erly, at least as the Regimental Com- 
mander saw it, it was necessary for 
him to make 75 trips to other posts 
than the one island on which he was 
located, between the first of January 
and the fifteenth of May. These trips 
were nearly all made either in a small 
“M” boat in which, during rough 
weather, he experienced all the sensa- 
tions of drowning without actually 
realizing them, or in a motor car in the 
winter time with the ground covered 
with ice or snow and the temperature 
well below the freezing point. 

The garrison training wound up in 
May with the regiment participating 
in the Joint Army and Navy Exer- 
cises, scattered along the New Eng- 


land coast from the environs of New 
Bedford to Fisher’s Island, and with 
the Regimental Commander out on the 
briny deep, on the battleship Tewas, 
as assistant chief umpire. The regi- 
ment emerged from this ordeal with 
praise from all sides, not the least of 
which came from the Corps Area Com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Preston Brown. 
During this period our motorized 
transportation platoon, transferring 
troops, traveled about 1500 miles 
wholly or in part without a truck 
breaking down or stalling on the 
road, and most of the engines were 
reconditioned motors. 

The next step in our kaleidoscopic 
career was the movement of the regi- 
ment to Camp Devens for target prac- 
tice, which was crammed into the 
month of June. With scarcely a pause 
for breath during the month of July 
the regiment took on the ©. M. T. C., 
the R. O. T. C., the O. R. C. and the 
26th Division all in camp at one and 
the same time. The success of this 
project is quite well expressed by the 
words of Captain Hemenway of the 
press bureau when he said: “Colonel, 
there is no news; out here everything 
is going too smoothly.” Meanwhile 
our machine gun and howitzer com- 
pany marched to Fort Ethan Allen for 
a course in field firing, etc. The bene 
fit of this machine gun and howitze1 
instruction was most remarkable. An 
old first sergeant in reply to my ques- 
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tion on the subject said: “I will tell 
you, Colonel, this was the best thing 
we ever had—the men got a chance to 
see how the thing was done. A man 
would have to be pretty dumb not to 
benefit by that course.” 


After a respite of five days, the regi- 
ment started on its “hike” overland to 
Fort Ethan Allen, a distance of 198 
miles. Each day approximately 30 
miles were made, half by marching and 
half by truck. Everyone marched his 
15 miles on foot, some of which were 
18, including the colonel and the three 
majors (the horses had all been sent 
ahead in July), and not a man strag- 
gled. The charge of superannuated 
field officers does not apply to the 13th 
Infantry, at least not yet. 


At Fort Ethan Allen, a model camp 
was established with precision drills, 
parades, guard mountings, ete. This 
was most beneficial, for we had a 
chance to draw comparisons, which is 
a grand thing provided it does not get 
beyond the point of friendly rivalry, 
which it did not at Ethan Allen. Then 
came a brigade march to test out 
march discipline, culminating in the 
making of a shelter tent camp and fol- 
lowed by a week of problems. This 
training was so intensive that on one 
day this regiment had three separate 
problems sited in different localities. 
The morning problem wasn’t so hard 
since it merely involved a march of 
about a mile and a half to witness cer- 
tain artillery firing. The afternoon 
problem was an occupation of a posi- 
tion with outpost to the front and the 
repelling of an attack on the position. 
The evening problem was the estab- 
lishment of an outpost, the regiment 
starting from camp anew. Some of 
the units only had time to grab a sand- 


ee 


wich and a cup of coffee on the way 
in and out between this afternoon ang 
evening problem, yet there wag yo 
“grousing” or “kicking.” 

Now followed a march in campaign 
to the vicinity of a Vermont towp 
called Shoreham, where we halted 
During the march there were camjs 
each night for several days and situa. 
tions along the route. Next morning 
at 3.00 a. m., after camping for the 
night at Shoreham, the regiment 
marched out to a maneuver field a dis 
tance of about four and one-half miles. 
Here a brigade attack was worked out 
with final passing of the lines and 
attack by the brigade reserve. The 
problem was completed about noon, 
when dinner was served from the roll 
ing kitchens parked along the road, 
after which we marched to the 
Strongheart Farm near Brandon, 2 
distance of about 23 miles. Pretty 
good day’s work! 

After resting over Sunday in this 
camp, the brigade marched out for 
Rutland, the point at which the 
maneuvers were to end, a distance of 
about 21 miles. The brigade marched 
into town and through with bands 
playing and flags flying, being re 
viewed by the Corps Area Commander 
who made the last day’s mareh with 
us. During these entire maneuvers 
there was absolutely no straggling and 
the absenteeism was almost negligible. 
When one considers that this was the 
first time the 13th Infantry had been 
together for maneuvers of this kind 
since or during the war, the achieve 
ment seems more remarkable. The 
march from Camp Devens to Fort 
Ethan Allen was its first real pr 
tice march. 


With the breaking up of the brigade 
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a 
at Rutland, our troubles were not end- 
ed by any means. We were about 250 
miles from home, and during our ab- 


cence the station of the 2d Battalion 
had been changed from Camp Devens 
to Fort Adams, the entire movement 
to be made without cost to the Govern- 
ment, or W ords to that effect. Today, 
the 30th of September, we are all 
back, shoehorned into our winter 
quarters, Where we will do as much 
training and “fixing up” as the 
weather will permit. 

This whole maneuver ought to be 
written up in detail, for its success, if 
nothing else, justifies it. This brief 
outline is submitted for the sole pur- 
pose of proving that it is not the 
amount of work the Regular soldier 
does that causes dissatisfaction and 


lowers his morale. If that were a fact 
then our rating would be inferior 
minus. The morale of this regiment 
never has been higher, which manifes- 
ted itself during these maneuvers. 
Inertia is poison to the soldier in my 
opinion. 

No one wants to be worked to death, 
but when the work is made interesting 
and is of the kind that causes no low- 
ering of self-respect it can be spread 
on pretty thick without any unfavor- 
able reaction. The attitude of the 
13th Infantry towards these maneu- 
vers is quite well expressed in the re- 
mark I overhead an old private soldier 
make one day on the march: “Hot- 
damn, this is great stuff; we are sol- 
diers again.” 





Here and There With the Infantry 


HE challenge of Company B, 15th 
Tank Battalion, to the claim of 
Headquarters Company, 16th Brigade, 
of being the only unit in the Army 
honored as a chartered corps of the 
American Red Cross Life Saving Ser- 
vice is, in its turn, under fire. The 
following paragraphs are from a let- 
ter from the Commanding Officer, 
Headquarters Company, 16th Brigade: 
“Red Cross document No. 1002, 
dated May, 1926, distinguishes care- 
fully and clearly between a ‘Chartered 
Life Saving Corps’ and an ‘Affiliated 
Corps.’ 

“Headquarters Company, 16th Bri- 
gade, has a ‘chartered’ corps. Com- 
pany B, 15th Tank Battalion, has an 
illiliated corps. Investigation of the 


records of the American Red Cross in 
Washington, D. C., reveals that the 
Benning tank unit received, not a 
charter, but a certificate of affiliation. 


“A chartered corps is one that has 
assumed certain responsibilities; in 
the case of Headquarters Company, 
16th Brigade, the responsibility of pro- 
viding water-front protection and life- 
saving instruction for members of the 
permanent garrison and of the C. M. 
T. C. at Fort Howard, Md. 


“An affiliated corps is one interested 
in and equipped to carry on instruc- 
tion in water safety and life-saving 
methods and yet does not have a defi- 
nite service, such as a beach patrol, or 
similar regular service for the entire 


group.” 
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Tue 87TH INrantry believes not only 
in national, but in local and personal 
preparedness. This summer, Colonel 
Duncan K. Major, Chief of Staff of the 
IV Corps Area, made an inspection 
at Fort Moultrie for the Corps Area 
Commander. At his direction two 
battalions and the detachments of the 
Headquarters and Service Companies, 
8th Infantry, turned over the post to 
a coast artillery organization sta- 
tioned there, and marched out, fully 
equipped for the field, in less than one 
hour and fifteen minutes. No infantry- 
men were left at the post xcept pris- 
oners awaiting trial or re.ults of trial 
by general court-martial, the sick, one 
man per company to guard the bar- 
racks, and a small group employed in 
a mess. While this sounds easy, the 
8th Infantry must have had things 
pretty much shipshape and ready for 
a move. 


CHANGE does not always mean prog- 
ress, but there can be no progress with- 
out change. Several innovations will 
appear in the 1928 training program 
for the 65th Infantry. Chief among 
these changes is the assembling of all 
of the machine gun companies at 
Cayey for known distance firing and 
at Camp Buchanan for combat prac- 
tice and efficiency tests. The school 
courses and post training will also be 
improved and extended. One of the 
unusual courses is one in Spanish for 
the officers. 


IN TWO more regiments have cer- 
tain squads shown the results that can 
be gotten from thorough instruction, 
hard work, coordination of effort and 
team play—all essential elements of 
well trained infantry. The latest 


———— 


squads to be announced as squads of 
the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Teay 
are Corporal James E. Neely’s squad 
of Company K, 1st Infantry, and (op. 
poral Robert D. Goldsmith’s squad of 
Company ©, 23d Infantry. 


* * - 


THE COMPETITION for the Regimental 
Blue Pennant of the 29th Infantry 
continues. The Howitzer Company, 
commanded by Captain Andrew p. 
Bruce, won it for September. Com- 
pany B, commanded by Joseph H. 
Rustemeyer, which held the pennant 
for August, received honorable men- 
tion. The Howitzer Company lost no 
points on account of desertions, trials 
and so on, while Company B lost 
seven points. 





TO YOUNG PEOPLE, birthdays usually 
mean parties, with presents, ice cream 
and candy. To grown folks, they 
sometimes merely mark the passage 
of one more year, but sometimes bring 
on a spell of self-examination and ap- 
praisement. To infantry regiments 
they usually combine the party and 
celebration idea with that of reviewing 
the events of the past as a basis on 
which to build for the future. Among 
the recent regimental birthdays were 
those of the 3d, 8th, 19th, 28d Infan- 
try Regiments, and the Tank School. 
They all observed the day in fitting 
manner with ceremonies, repasts and 
amusements. Such of the organiza- 
tion day programs as have reached the 
Association were nicely gotten Up. 
Especially complete and handsome 
was that of the 3d Infantry, which was 
a thirty-five-page booklet printed 0 
good paper, and which will make 4 
worth-while souvenir for all members 
and former members of the regimen! 
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i acete 
and guests at the Organization Day 


celebrat ion. 
* r * 


Peruavs the best shots of the Infan- 
try were at Camp Perry this summer. 
There appear, however, to have been 
come good ones left with the regi- 
ments. Especially is this so of the 
24 Infantry, which qualified 93.12 
per cent in the rifle companies. A 
tabulation of the results of the rifle 
firing follows: 


Co. Ex. 8.8. M.M. Unq. 
Hq. Company.........- 3 5 9 0 
Serv. Company........ 0 6 28 8 
Company A.......ee- 8 21 17 0 
Company B....sc«soss 3 7 30 5 
Company C............14 17 14° © 
Company BD....<isssen [ft 0 
Company F..i..0.0s68 7 7 2@ 12 
Company Gass es%s.agt So i. aa 4 
Company I: ..0ss<dacue . i. ma 1 
Company EK... .scsanbe 6 10 2 2 
Company 1... i%.«0mes 5 12 2 0 

TOUR... <ccnpaks aie 57 127 249 32 

é* 2s 


Tue Inranrry ScHoo. opened with 
formal exercises on September 14. The 
features of the exercises were ad- 
dresses of the commandant, Brig. Gen. 
Edgar T. Collins and the Mayor of 
Columbus, the Hon. J. Homer Dimon. 
According to the program for the ex- 
ercises, the Advanced Class consisted 
of seventy-nine members, divided by 
class as follows: lieutenant colonels, 
one; majors, nineteen; captains, fifty- 
uine. The Company Officers’ class 
numbered one hundred seventy-nine, of 


which sixty-two were captains, eighty- 
nine first lieutenants, and twenty sec- 
ond lieutenants. The Advanced Class 
included officers from the Marine 
Corps, the Philippine Scouts, the Cav- 
alry, the Air Corps and the Quarter- 
master Corps; while the Company Offi- 
cers’ class included officers from the 
Marine Corps and the Medical Corps. 
* - * 

One of the purposes of the Army 
schools is to instruct instructors how 
to instruct—a sort of sartor resartus 
operation.”: And one of the means of 
doing thi: is by precept and example. 
For this réason the Company Officers’ 
Class at the Infantry School went 
through a target season, in which it 
completed record firing with the rifle, 
with the highly satisfactory average 
score of 290. Though the average did 
not reach the high mark set by last 
year’s class, there were several con- 
tributing causes. This year’s class 
had to fire with the 1906 ball ammu- 
nition, while the classes during the 
past three years have been supplied 
with the 1925 MI (boattail) ammuni- 
tion. Unfavorable winds on the days 
of record firing also contributed to 
bring down the general average. Two 
officers, Ist Lieut. Roswell E. Round 
and ist Lieut. Sam Purswell, tied for 
high score with 320 points. Capt. 
Benjamin W. Venable, senior rifle in- 
structor at the Infantry School, was in 
charge of the preliminary practice and 
the record firing. 
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Oregon Wins the Infantry Match 


On September 10 at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, the National Guard was con- 
fronted with the almost insurmount- 
able task of defeating all the crack ser- 
vice teams if the Infantry Match was 
to be won by a team from that com- 
ponent of the Army. Despite this 
handicap and the limited time for 
training in the National Guard, the 
Oregon Rifle team swept aside all op- 
position and won an outstanding vic- 
tory by a spectacular run during the 
firing of the Infantry Match. 

Shooting fans consider the Infantry 
Match to be one of the most difficult 
at the National Matches, because it re- 
quires not only expert marksmanship 
under trying conditions, but also per- 
fect team control. Being a musketry 
problem in which battle conditions are 
simulated, it also requires thorough 





and careful training in the principles 
of musketry and the tactics of the 
small infantry unit. The Oregon Rifle 
team’s victory in this match is an indi- 
cation of the kind of training that is 
making the National Guard an effi 
cient component of the Army of the 
United States under the prescriptions 
of the training directives for the Na 
tional Guard and the annual “Notes 
on Training.” 

In a telegram of congratulations, the 
Adjutant General of Oregon author- 
ized the Team Captain, Lieut. Col. Fred 
M. West, to purchase each member of 
the Oregon team a new National 
Match rifle as evidence of the apprecia 
tion of the State for the successful 
work of the team. The entire National 
Guard is proud of the work of the 
Oregon Rifle Team. 





New York in the National Rifle Team Match 


In a field of 99 teams, including five 
from the Regular services, the New 
York National Guard Rifle team won 
sixth place in the National Rifle Team 
Match. With such a varied field the 
competition could not be other than 
very keen, and the will to win was evi- 
dent on all sides. It was only the re- 
markable and steady shooting of the 


New York team that carried it to vic- 
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tory over all, except the Regular Ser 
vice teams. 

With an aggregate score of 275», 
only 46 points below the Cavalry team 
which finished in fifth place, the work 
of the New York riflemen merits the 
highest praise. There can be little 
doubt that the success of this team re 
sulted largely from the excellent sy* 
tem of marksmanship instruction it 
the National Guard of New York. The 
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team was representative, for its mem- 


bers were selected on a strictly com- 
petitive basis from a large list of can- 
didates from all the organizations. 
The excellent work of this team should 
he an incentive to even greater enthu- 


siasm in rifle marksmanship and com- 
petitive rifle shooting in the National 
Guard of New York. The National 
Guard is proud to have this team as its 
standard bearer for the 1927 National 
matches. 





The National Guard Training Directive 


The Militia Bureau has submitted 
the National Guard Training Direc- 
tive, Training Year 1928-1929, to the 
War Department for the approval of 
the Secretary of War. It should be 
ready for distribution shortly. 


The new directive will follow ratber 
closely that for the past training year. 
There is little doubt that it will meet 


with the same general approval. 





Annual Notes on Training 


The training section, Militia Bureau, 
is preparing the annual notes on Na- 
tional Guard Training, 1926-1927. 
From all indications the publication 
this year will be the most complete of 
any yet published. . It will contain 
comments on every phase of training 
conducted during the past training 
year, as well as numerous helpful sug- 
gestions for the improvement of train- 
ing and training methods. 

The material for the “notes” is be- 
ing gathered from a careful study of 
the data contained in the Annual 
Armory and Field Inspection Reports, 


information collected by the Militia 
sureau officers who visited summer 
training camps, comments and criti- 
cisms received during the year from 
various sources, and training pro- 
grams and schedules for the past 
training year. 

It is planned to distribute the pam- 
phlet, which will be the same size and 
style as previous editions, about No- 
vember 15 in the same manner as here- 
tofore. There will be enough copies so 
that everyone interested in the train- 
ing of the National Guard may have 
this helpful and valuable booklet. 





Notes on Commissioned Personnel 


The Personnel Section of the Militia 
Bureau has furnished the following 
data on the commissioned personnel of 
the National Guard: 

On June 30 of this year there were 
12,010 federally recognized officers in 
the National Guard, a gain of 737 
since the same date of last year. While 
this substantial growth is encouraging, 


the fact that there still remain 1,456 
vacancies leaves plenty of room for 
further expansion. 

During the past fiscal year 4,494 new 
recognitions were extended to officers, 
of which 1,698 were on account of pro- 
motions, chiefly among the lieuten- 
ants. 

During the same year 1,578 officers 
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were separated from the National 
Guard, which means a turnover of 
approximately 14 per cent for the year. 
About 8,000 National Guard officers 
are also members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. This is 1,300 more than 
held dual commissions last year. 
These figures show a healthy growth 
of the commissioned personnel of the 
National Guard during the past year. 
This growth carries with it a great 
deal of administrative detail in carry- 


i 


ing out the requirements of the lay 
and regulations on federal recogni. 
tion, changes in status, and appoint. 
ments in the Reserve Corps. This 
work, which is at its height in June, 
July and August, sometimes results 
in failure to get recognition papers out 
and into the hands of the officers 
promptly. The personnel section ig, 
however, doing its best to keep up with 
the work and will see that the delays 
are as short as possible. 





Discipline and the Court-Martial 


ISCIPLINE in the New York 

National Guard is excellent and 
is obtained and maintained in unique 
manner. Soldiers in the Guard enter 
that service with a desire to serve, 
prompted by patriotism and a sincere 
desire to make a personal and prac- 
tical contribution to the national de- 
fense. 

As a rule these men lead orderly and 
disciplined lives and readily adjust 
themselves from the discipline of busi- 
ness life to the discipline of the 
military service. 

Discipline is obtained neither 
through fear of punishment nor hope 
of reward, except in so far as the con- 
scious satisfaction of a public service 
well rendered is a reward to a high- 
minded citizen by itself. Certainly 
there is no material reward expected 
by our men. 

It is a very rare thing to find an or- 
ganization commander who has to re- 
sort to confinement in the guard house 
or the machinery of the courts-mar- 
tial. The most successful company, 
troop or battery commander is one 
who leads his men, rather than the one 
who drives them. 


There are many methods used to 
secure and maintain the discipline of 
the Guard. Some of the most effective 
means are the appeals made to the 
pride of the individual, to his pride in 
his company or regiment. In the lat- 
ter, the history and traditions of the 
organization play an effective part. 
Then there is the spirit of competition 
and healthy rivalry which is always a 
factor in American institutions, 
whether they be business concerns, co!- 
lege athletics or military organiza- 
tions, 


Every worthwhile soldier takes a 
certain pride and satisfaction in the 
accomplishments of his company 0 
regiment and is as anxious to con 
tribute to it as is the college boy to 
push the football over the goal line for 
his Alma Mater. 


But in spite of everything the ex 
ceptional case will arise in the Na 
tional Guard, as in every organized 
body and in every walk of life, where 
drastic measures must be employed 
and where the court-martial must be 
resorted to. Happily this occurs less 
in the New York National Guard than 
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anywhere that I know of, but it does 
occur. 

Naturally, our officers lack experi- 
ence in’ the administration of justice 


by courts for the very apparent reason 
that they have had little or no need 
to use them. 

Assuming that a court-martial is 
a rare sight in the National Guard of 
New York and that justice is dispensed 
otherwise in most cases, it is all 
the more important that when the 
court procedure is used it should be 
swift and effective. 

A court-martial should never be per- 
mitted to lose its dignity and, while 
being a protection to the innocent, it 
should be an instrument of adequate 
punishment for the guilty. 

If a soldier is found guilty by a mili- 
tary court the punishment should fit 
the offense and not make of itself a 
mockery. 


Recently a soldier was tried for 
larceny and found guilty and sen- 
tenced to reduction and a reprimand. 
This indicated that the members of the 


court knew nothing about administer- 
ing justice by court-martial. A thief 
is the worst person in the world to 
have in an organization, and inci- 
dentally larceny is one of the hardest 
crimes to prove. Here, however, the 
man was guilty and then sentence was 
so inadequate as to do more harm than 
good to the Guard. A man is punished 
not for vengeance but as a deterrent. 

In this case the sentence was a joke, 
made a farce of justice, and lowered 
the dignity of the whole system of 
courts-martial. It had to be disap- 
proved by higher authority. What does 
a reprimand mean to a thief? Should 
he be allowed to remain in the service 
and associate with honest men? 

I believe in using courts only in rare 
and extreme cases, but when used I 
believe in making them effective and 
maintaining their usefulness. 

Meanwhile let us remember that 
discipline can best be obtained by the 
exercise of leadership, kindness, firm- 
ness and justice—Maj. Gen. W. N. 
Haskell, in the New York National 
Guardsman, 





The 71st Infantry Memorial 


On November 16 Ambassador Paul 
Claudel, representing the President 
of the French Republic, will dedi- 
cate the World War Memorial of the 
Tist New York Infantry. 


This memorial, erected in the great 
drill hall of the armory at 34th Street 
and Park Avenue, New York, is a Roll 
of Honor containing the names of 850 
killed in action, died of accident or 
disease, and wounded in the war. 


The memorial, which is a bronze 
tablet twelve feet three inches by six 
feet, is surmounted by a flying eagle 


with a wing spread of six feet. It is 
decorated with the seal of the United 
States and the coat of arms of the 
regiment, beautifully modeled. Every 
detail of the ornamentation and every 
letter in the 850 names has been hand 
tooled by skillful artisans. 

The memorial was paid for by sub- 
scriptions from friends of the 71st 
Regiment, which has the distinction of 
having served in all of the country’s 
wars since its organization in 1850, 
and of also being the first National 
Guard regiment called out for the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. 
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Military Exposition and Carnival 


The National Guard was represented 
at the Military Exposition and Carni- 
val by the branches of the Army Relief 
Society, which was held at the Army 
War College in Washington, D. C., on 
September 30 and October 1, by the 
ladies and officers of the Militia 
Bureau. 

The Militia Bureau was assigned 
the “Grab Bag” concession, which was 
developed in the form of a “Pirates’ 
Cave.” Several of the ladies and 
officers of the Militia Bureau and 
junior members of their families, in 
appropriate costumes, were in charge 
of the “Pirates’ Cave.” In the “Cave” 
was a treasure chest of “pirates’ loot,” 
such as strings of beads, ten-cent store 
jewelry, marbles, toy money and small 


toy weapons. Visitors were led jniy 
the darkened cave after they had ob. 
served a slight financial formality. 
and in there left to find their own 
treasure. 


The executive committee in charge 
of the Militia Bureau concession was: 
Mrs. C. C. Hammond, chairman; Mrs 
J. W. Gulick, Mrs. F. B. Shaw, Mrs. 
A. W. Bradbury, Mrs. N. J. Wiley, 
Mrs. W. C. Williams, Mrs. Guy §. Nor 
vell and Mrs. R. R. Redmond. The fo! 
lowing ladies and officers were the 
pirates: Mrs. H. D. Selton, Mrs. A. W. 
Ellis, Mrs. R. M. Cheseldine, Col. E. RB. 
Redmond, Lieut. Col. R. M. Cheseldine, 
Capt. A. W. Ellis and Capt. E. BR. 
Colpin. 








Battle Stories 


new magazine, Barrie Stories, has appeared. 
It is devoted to true stories and fiction of 
Arthur Guy Empey, Capt. Davis 
Jones, Raoul Whitfield, and other officers and en- 
listed men who have been in active service will be 


the World War. 


the contributors. 


Captain Roscoe Fawcett, formerly of the Regular 
Army and now Managing Editor of Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc., is directing the venture. 
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The R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C. at the 
National Matches 


N August 20 of this year 97 R. O. 

T. C. students reported at Camp 
Perry for duty. They were the mem- 
bers of the R. O. T. C. rifle teams from 
all of the corps areas except the First. 
They had come to attend the Small 
Arms Firing School and shoot in the 
National Matches. 

Though the R. O. T. C. riflemen num- 
bered only 97 out of about 1400 at 
Camp Perry, and through their com- 
petitors included the Regular service 
teams and many of the best shots in 
the country, the names of the students 
appeared remarkably often in the lists 
of winners. Their shooting accom- 
plishments are worth more than pass- 
ing comment. 

Perhaps the most impressive shoot- 
ing was that of the VII Corps Area 
k. O. T. C. team, which won seventh 
place in the National Rifle Team 
Match. Capt. C. J. Coghlan, Infan- 
try, on R. O. T. C. duty at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, had taught his 
team to shoot so well that, of the 
wJ teams entered, only the five service 
teams and the New York National 
“uard could beat it. So steadily did 
the students shoot that they rolled up 
a score of 2,735, only about 100 points 
lower than that of the Infantry team 
which won the match. This score put 
the team in the highest place ever 
reached by a R. O. T. C. or C. M. T. C. 


team, and won for the VII Corps Area 
students the Soldier of Marathon 
trophy, distinctive badges for being a 
class A team, and a leg on the much- 
coveted distinct marksman’s badge for 
each member of the team. While the 
VII Corps Area team was doing so 
well, the VIII and III Corps Area 
teams were not far behind. They 
stood 19th and 25th, respectively, in 
the National Matches. 

One of the best R. O. T. C. shots 
was Harry N. Renshaw of the VIII 
Corps Area team. Mr. Renshaw is a 
student at the University of Arizona 
and expects to enter the Regular Army 
upon graduation. In 1925 he won the 
President’s Match. This year he not 
only repeated that performance, but, 
by getting the highest aggregate score 
in the President’s Match and the rapid 
fire championship, he won the Na- 
tional Society of Scabbard and Blade 
sabre and the right to hold for one 
year the cup which that society 
offered. 

In the Infantry Match, squadded 
team competition, a combat problem, 
the V Corps Area R. O. T. C. team 
placed first in the school or college 
classification and won a trophy and 
bronze badges for the members of the 
team. In the Leech Cup Match, H. H. 
Lisle of the VIII Corps Area team won 
sixth place, a bronze medal and a casb 
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prize in competition with 1,006 other 
entries, among whom were practically 
all of the best shots at Camp Perry. 


In the National Individual Rifle 
Match over the same courses as the 
National Rifle Team Match, T. M. 
Cahill, III Corps Area; L. E. Muller 
and J. J. Samerman, VII Corps Area, 
were the three highest R. O. T. C. stu- 
dents, with scores of 277, 275 and 274, 
respectively. A score of 292 won the 
match. In the Individual Civilian 
Club Members’ Match, with 294, the 
following R. O. T. C. students won 
prizes: J. E. Crew and L. E. Muller, 
VII Corps Area, 20th and 30th, re 
spectively; H. N. Renshaw, VIII 
Corps Area, 39th; A. H. Bauer and 
H. W. Wilder, VII Corps Area, 48th 
and 58th, respectively. 


H. N. Renshaw joined with E. John- 
son, Illinois civilian, to win the Two- 
Man Team Short Range Match and 
received a gold medal. 


The VII Corps Area team won the 
R. O. T. C. Team Match, a trophy, 
bronze medals and a cash prize, while 
the VIII Corps Area finished second 
and won medals and a cash prize. 


THE C. M. T. C. 


Nine C. M. T. C. teams, one from 
each corps area, were also at Camp 
Perry. The 133 members of these 
teams attended the Small Arms Firing 
School and then took part in the Na- 
tional Matches. They were selected 
from among the best shots at the corps 
area camps. 


In the National Rifle Team Match 
the VIII Corps Area team finished in 
thirty-third place, Class C. In doing 
this it reflected the excellent instruc- 
tion of Capt. E. J. Tulley, 9th Infan- 


———— 


try. Each member of the team re 
ceived a distinctive badge. 


In the Chemical Warfare Service 
Trophy Match, with one hundred ana 
ninety-three entries, R. J. Peisinger of 
the IX Corps Area team won second 
place, a bronze medal and a cash prize. 
Firing with a gas mask on, he made 
92 out of a possible 100 at 200 yards, 
with ten shots at slow and ten shots at 
rapid fire. 

In the Infantry Match, squadded 
team competition, a combat prob 
lem, the VIII Corps Area team was 
first in the civilian team class. Nine 
of the 12 shooting members and the 
team captain received a bronze badge. 


In the Leech Cup Match, L. K. 
Irvine and F. H. Owen, IX Corps 
Area, stood 53 and 47, respectively, 
among the 1,007 entrances, and won 
cash prizes. 


In the Individual Civilian Club 
Members’ Match the 16th and 47th out 
of 294 places went to H. F. Nelson and 
I’. I. King, [IX Corps Area, and each 
received a cash prize. 


By standing number 19 out of the 
1,018 entries, F. I. King also placed in 
the Navy Match and won a cash prize. 


The IX Corps Area team won tle 
©. M. T. C. Team Match, based on the 
scores made in the National Rifle 
Team Match, and the members of the 
team received bronze medals and a 
cash prize. 


When young men shoot the way the 
R. O. T. C. students and C. M. T. ©. 
candidates did this year it leads one 
to have no fears for the future shoot 
ing prestige of America. 
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Reserve Riflemen; How Many? 


N interesting question is brought 
A to the fore by the try-outs which 
were made during the month of 
October for the selection of candidates 
for the International Rifle Team to 
compete in 1928. 

These try-outs were open to any citi- 
zn of the United States. The ques- 
tion that arose is this: Did a repre- 
sentative number of Infantry Reserve 
officers enter competition for this 
match? And how many Infantry (or 
other) Reservists are giving attention 
to the important matter of personal 
and community proficiency in the 
basic weapon of our branch? 

The Reserve officer stands in a pecu- 
liar position in his community. He 
is the apostle of national defense; 
often he is a voice crying in the wil- 
derness of carelessness, where false 
prophets lustily endeavor to drown 
his feeble voice with their misguided 
chanting before the altars of their 
cross-eyed goddess Utopia. 

He who tries to interest his youth- 
ful neighbors in the use of the rifle 
may meet with opposition from citi- 
zens who view a cartridge belt with 
alarm, but a hip-flask with apparent 
complacency. 

None the less, it would seem to be 
the clear duty of all of us who have 
aligned ourselves upon the side of our 
Government in support of our national 
defense policy to further and to 
stimulate a wide and lively interest in 


the principal arm of that defense. 

Certainly we of the Infantry have 
upon us an especial obligation to pro- 
mote rifle practice in our several com- 
munities. 

Map problems we may solve with 
crayons and thumb tacks; but should 
ill fortune make it necessary for us 
to solve them with an actual instead 
of a hypothetical hostile opponent, the 
map-pin would be discarded and the 
rifle would take its place. 

President Wilson expressed a hope 
for “a nation trained and accustomed 
to arms”; and very recently President 
von Hindenburg of Germany made the 
statement, to which every military 
student will assent, that “if Germany 
got into the war because she was pre- 
pared, it must be pointed out that the 
United States got into the war be- 
cause she was wnprepared.” 

A generation of youth who appear 
to prefer to get their powder from 
Coty rather than DuPont may not be 
at once enthusiastic about lying in the 
dirt and squinting at a glittering sheet 
of paper six hundred yards away. But 
rifle practice remains the duty of our 
people and the especial obligation of 
the devout and conscientious subjects 
of the Queen of Battles. 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL wishes that 
Reserve officers would tell it of rifle 
activities of all sorts in their commu- 
nities and under their direction or 
sponsorship. 





Benning Prepares Careful Reserve Schedule 


HE painstaking care with which 
the Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
ning prepares its schedules of instruc- 


tion for Reserve officers detailed to 
courses there is illustrated by a re- 
cently received schedule prepared for 


—— 
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a Single Reserve officer on duty from 
August 21 to September 3. 

This schedule carefully covers the 
period from the time the officer left his 
home to return thereto. It in- 
cludes conferences on the mission and 


his 


organization of regimental training, 
combat, interior economy, machine 
gun company, battalion headquarters 
company, howitzer company and ser- 
vice company. In each instance, the 
put the 
Regular officer of the 


organization being studied, and his 


Reserve officer was under 


charge of a 


training included a careful and pains- 
taking orientation in the unit, with 
actual demonstrations of its peace- 
time work and careful analysis of the 
method of expansion to and operation 
ou war footing. 

The Regular establishment has be- 
This is in 
accord, not only with the National 
Defense Act, but as well with the best 
ideals of the outstanding men of the 
service. 


come a great school system. 


[t is a cause for deep gratifi- 
‘ation to the Reserve Corps that the 


service schools, from their command 
ants to their humblest enlisted per 
sonnel, are imbued with a fine zea] 
for the often difficult and exacting 
task of training the students of the 
civilian components. 

The writer recalls with profound 
appreciation and gratitude the cop 
stant attention and solicitude of the 
commandant, directors, faculty and 
attendant personnel in behalf of the 
Reserve and Guard classes at the Gen 
eral Service Schools at Fort Leaven 
worth. And he recalls with equal 
pleasure the skillful and _ solicitous 
attention of a corporal of the Head 
quarters Company, District of Wash 
ington, in giving pistol instruction to 
Reserve officers on the local range. 

The program laid out by Fort Ben 
ning for the instruction of a single 
Reserve lieutenant is in pleasant ac 
cord with this widespread spirit of 
service. The Reserve Corps should be 
grateful for this spirit, so helpful to 
the corps itself and to the national 
defense as a whole. 


The Tampa (Florida) Reservists Issue Invitations 
HE 


Reserve 


(Florida ) 
Officers’ 


Tampa Chapter, 


Association an- 
nounces to officers of all components 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
a schedule of the chapter meetings and 
invites each officer to attend whenever 
it is possible. 

Regular meetings are held the first 
Thursday of each month, the next 
meetings being November 3 De- 
cember 1. The meetings held 
at the Tampa Terrace Hotel. Dinner 
is served at 7 o’clock sharp. Any busi- 
ness to be conducted is completed dur- 


and 


are 


ing the meal. Addresses or discus 
sions by visitors of note or qualified 
officers are followed by motion pic 
tures related to the subject discussed. 

Before the dinner an informal recep 
tion is held in the rooms of the Army 
and Navy Club at the hotel. Officers 
are expected to be in uniform or for 
mal dress. Ladies are always welcome. 

The second Wednesday of each 
month a bridge party is held for the 
members of the chapter and their 
ladies at the Army and Navy Club 
rooms in the Tampa Terrace Hotel 
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ion will be delivered to any 
o may care to attend these 


An In 
officer 
affairs 
The afternoon of the Army and 
Navy football game a direct wire will 
he installed in the Army and Navy 
Club room and the game will be fol- 
lowed play by play. 
Birthday, 
the chapter will hold the sixth 


Washington’s February 


annual military ball. This is the chief 
function of the year, and has in the 
past been attended by military nota- 
bles and by officers from all sections 


of Florida. This year for the first 


time a large dinner will be served 
before the ball. 

The Army and Navy Club rooms are 
open to officers at all times, and a 
table is reserved in the Terrace Coffee 
Shop which all visiting officers are 
invited to use. 

For information or reservations for 
any functions, write Major J. C, Wil 
liams, Infantry, 216 Allied Building, 
or Major Philip G. Murphy, Quarter 
master Reserve, National City Bank 
Building, Tampa. 

It is hoped that Reservists visiting 
Tampa may avail themselves of the 
hospitality of our Florida brethren. 








As Irvin Cobb Sees It 


OR our peace-time treatment of our Army as 
described by General Summerall, Chief of Staff, 
who says the poor thing is starving to death for lack 


of support, there is a historic precedent. 


Remember, 


don’t you, the famous citizen of Arkansas who, on 
being reproached for the fact that his roof leaked, 
replied that when the weather was fair the hole 
didn’t need patching, and when rain came it was 
then too late to make repairs?—Irvin Cobb, in the 


Vew York Herald-Tribune. 
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What Are You Reading Now? 


Lieutenant Colonel G. L. McEntee, Infantry 


O NE sees on every hand books 
about the World War. Some are 
excellent, some hardly worth reading, 
and it is hard to know which to select. 
Books about the World War have 
fascinated me ever since the early days 
of that great conflict. Consequently, 
I have read a large number of these 
books, and among them have found 
many that every American might well 
read with much profit and pleasure. 
I, therefore, venture to suggest a few 
books that, I am sure, will delight and 
interest others as they have me.* 

These books are about Turkey’s part 
in the war. Were there any more ab- 
sorbingly interesting and fascinating 
campaigns than Gallipoli, Allenby’s 
Palestine campaign or the Mesopo- 
tamia campaign? Do you realize that 
if Turkey had not joined the Central 
Powers, the war would have ended 
some two years before it did, and the 
United States would never have be- 
come involved? That is what the ex- 
perts have unhesitatingly stated. Tur- 
key’s part in the war should be of real 
interest to Americans. 

First, let us consider books on the 
political situation. Mr. André Chéra- 
dame, a recognized student of interna- 
tional affairs, has written several on 
the political aspects. Of his “The 


Pan-German Plot Unmasked,” the Bos- 
ton Transcript says: “It is by all 
means the most pregnant volume on 
the deeper issues of the war that has 
come under our eyes. The author has 
his material reduced to its lowest di- 
mensions, and he has it at his finger 
tips. It is a book that everyone should 
read and think about.” His later book, 
“The United States and Pan-German. 
ism,” I urge you to read. It contains 
most of the material of the former 
work and many new ideas interesting 
to Americans. The author covers very 
clearly and concisely the “Pan-German 
plan” and the immediate causes of the 
war. But the important point is that 
this book discusses the reasons why 
Turkey joined the Central Powers. 
Maps clarify the text and one can read 
the book, a small one, in a couple of 
hours. 

Now you should turn to Dr. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr.’s, book, “The War and the 
Bagdad Railway,” which is a story of 
Turkey and its relation to the World 
War. Dr. Jastrow, who is a professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
Considered one of the best informed 
men on Near Eastern affairs. He 
states very frankly his belief that, 
when time enough has elapsed for his- 
troy to be accurate, it will be found 


* You may obtain any of these books advantageously and promptly from the Infantry 
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that the building of the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad Railroad had more to do than 
any other one thing with bringing 
about the World War. A broad state- 
ment, and you will want to read this 
important discussion. This, too, is a 
small book. It is illustrated and con- 
tains a very good map that keeps one 
oriented. 

It will be a very good time now to 
read Mr. Henry Morgenthau’s book, 
“Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story.” If 
you have read it, read it again in the 
light of the others that I have men- 
tioned. You will find it one of the 
most fascinating books that has come 
off the press since the World War 
began. Mr. Morgenthau’s twenty-six 
months in Constantinople, that mael- 
strom of intrigue, are full of intimate 
experiences among the actors in a 
carefully staged and superbly managed 
drama. What a storehouse of real, 
first-hand, unbiased, disinterested in- 
formation this book is! Read it care- 
fully. 

In 1922, Djemal Pasha, one of the 
principal Turkish actors in this drama, 
published his book, “Memories of a 
Turkish Statesman—1913-1919.” Dje- 
mal was a very active member of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, the 
political party in authority in Turkey 
at that time. He throws much light 
on the subject of Turkey’s participa- 
tion in the World War on the side of 
the Central Powers. In spite of the 
fact that Djemal seems to ramble a 
bit at times, you should read his book 
carefully, for it is the only one avail- 
able that gives the point of view of the 
Turk, 

With the political and economic 
background thus formed, you may well 
how turn to narratives of the cam- 
paigns. Turkey fought on three and 


part of the time on four fronts. Had 
the Gallipoli, or Dardanelles, cam- 
paign been successful, Turkey would 
have been cut off from the Central 
Powers and defeated early in the war. 
The Gallipoli campaign is, therefore, 
one of the most, if not the most, im- 
portant of the war, and you would do 
well to take it up first. On account 
of its great importance, many accounts 
are available. For a short, concise, 
clear orientation I would suggest “The 
Dardanelles Expedition,’* by Capt. 
W. D. Puleston, U. 8. Navy. The writer 
prepared his own illustrations and 
presents the naval and military ma- 
neuvers in a series of simple, sche- 
matic drawings so that a clear idea 
of this, the largest amphibious cam- 
paign ever fought, comes almost at a 
glance. Once you have a clear idea 
of the parts that the navy and the 
army played in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, you are ready to read further 
excellent accounts of this romantic 
and tragic drama. You should keep 
in mind that, if the United States 
should ever have to fight a war on a 
hostile shore where combined naval 
and army action are necessary, the les- 
sons of the Dardanelles would be in- 
valuable to officers of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. Hence, this fasci- 
nating campaign will bear the closest 
scrutiny, and what you get out of it 
will be more than worth the time you 
spend on it. 


Turning now to another field, you 
remember that the Suez Canal was the 
bottle neck of England’s communica- 
tions with her Far Eastern posses- 
sions. One of Turkey’s first gestures 
was a raid to cut this vital line of com- 
munications at the canal. From this 
time until the end of the war opera- 
tions were continuous on the Palestine 


* Review in the InFantry Journa. for July, 1926. 
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front. It was in June, 1917, that Gen- 
eral Allenby took command of this 
front. In one of the most romantic 
and brilliant campaigns of the whole 
war, he broke through the German- 
designed Turkish trench system and, 
in the final phase of the campaign, de- 
stroyed the three Turkish armies con- 
fronting him, forced Turkey to her 
knees, and put her out of the war. 
This happened in the very place where 
the Christian religion was born. There 
is no great abundance of literature on 
this campaign, but there is enough to 
enable one to form a very complete 
idea of the mission and the means for 
carrying it out. “The Desert Mounted 
Corps” is, a semi-official account and 
a recognized, standard work. It is 
profusely mapped and gives a very 
clear picture of the campaign. “The 


Advance of the Egyptian Expedition- 


ary Force” is clear, crisp and a concise 
narrative by the commander-in-chief. 

The story of this part of the Turkish 
front is not complete without a de- 
scription of the revolting Arabs of the 
Hejaz. They were a very real help to 
Allenby in the final stages of his cam- 
paign. Has any more romantic figure 
come out of the World War than that 
of the man who assisted so materially 
in organizing this revolt, Col. T. E. 
Lawrence of the British Army? “With 
Lawrence in Arabia,” by Lowell 
Thomas, and “Revolt in the Desert,” 
by Colonel Lawrence himself, are 
books that set forth this phase of the 
campaign more fascinatingly than fic- 
tion. 

When you get to this point you will 
not feel completely satisfied until you 
know what happened in Mesopotamia. 
Oh, what a struggle that was! All the 


forces of nature seemed to combine 
against the invader to arrest his prog: 
ress. Here was a modern campaign 
conducted over the battlefields of the 
ancients, in the very cradle of the 
human race. I repeat, What a terrific 
struggle against nature and man! 
What reverses the British suffered! 
The siege and fall of Kut-el-Amara 
with General Townshend’s whole force 
was as fine an example of courage and 
fortitude as the pages of history af- 
ford. Surely this great struggle, 
which shattered Germany’s dream of 
the East, will demand your eernest 
consideration. There are many splen- 
did books that will clear up this intri- 
cate affair. “My Campaign in Meso 
potamia,” by Maj. Gen. Sir C. V. F. 
Townshend, is a clear, honest exposi- 
tion of his part in the drama. The 
semi-official record compiled by Brig. 
Gen. F. J. Moberly of the British 
Army, entitled “The Campaign in 
Mesopotamia,” is now complete in 
four volumes. It is a full narrative, 
intensely interesting, easy to read and 
understand, and profusely illustrated 
with maps. 

General Liman von Sanders went to 
Turkey in the last part of 1913 at the 
head of the German military mission. 
He became one of the leading actors in 
the great drama. His book, “Five 
Years in Turkey,’* has recently ap- 
peared in English. It will be well 
worth the reading. 

The battles that raged in the Cau 
casus between the Russians and the 
Turks form a chapter of the World 
War that is terrible in the extreme 
A number of the books that I have 
mentioned throw sidelights on these 
campaigns. From them one may gall 


*Review in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for October, 1927. 
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of the tremendous drama 
carried on in this theater from the 
of hostilities until the com- 
plete collapse of Russia. 

This short paper has but stirred the 


some lat 


opening 


surface of a great pool of information 
of immense historic interest. A wiser 
lot we all will be if we drink deep of 
this inexhaustible fountain of knowl- 
edge. 





T. E. Lawrence—Good Soldier 


Captain Edward R. Schauffler, Infantry Reserve 


In “Revolt in the Desert,” his 
abridged account of his welding of 
the wandering tribes of Arabia into a 
national movement, powerful enough 
to throw off the yoke of Turkish rule 
and play an important part in the 
Allied victory in Palestine and Syria, 
Col. T. E. Lawrence has written many 
He has written a faith- 
ful, first-hand account of a military 
campaign, important in the world’s 
At the same time he has 
written an adventure story so vividly 
that you can fairly smell the camels 
and the Arabs of which it tells, and 
feel] the heat of blazing railroad 
And in addition, perhaps 
unconsciously, Colonel Lawrence has 
written an inspiring story of achieve- 
ment, 

T. E. Lawrence was a student, not 
a soldier, when the World War broke 
out. He had dug among Hittite ruins 
for relics, learned to talk colloquial 
Arabic, and had some first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Orient. 


hooks in one. 


history. 


coaches. 


Of the Orient, Lawrence said that it 
is no hidden and inscrutable thing; 
that, if one studies the Oriental at all 
intelligently, one will find him as 
readily understandable as any other 
human being. 


So Colonel Lawrence, with a care- 
less side remark, shatters the fairy 
story of superhuman powers and mi- 


raculous discernment which have 
formed a mysterious aura around his 
own slight figure. He was, we are com- 
pelled to conclude after reading his 
own testimony on the subject, just a 
young Englishman of good education ; 
a man whose trend had fitted him 
peculiarly for service at which he 
achieved fame; a persqn of more than 
ordinary pluck, intelligence and com- 
mon sense. 

Thus we find this Oxford-bred Eng- 
lishman keeping his mangy camel alive 
by buttering its face. Somewhere he 
had learned that butter alleviated 
mange—perhaps from an Arab ser- 
vant; anyhow, he made use of the in- 
formation and saved an excellent and 
badly needed beast of transport. The 
Turkish former officer who rode with 
him was discussing the desirability of 
a veterinary corps for the Arab army, 
while his own mounts died. 

Some of the Arabs used to wonder 
why Lawrence walked long distances 
in camp to visit the headquarters of 
the various contingents, when he might 
so easily have had a mare. The heat 
was intense and the flint pebbles were 
sharp. Lawrence forbore to explain 
that he was hardening his feet, “get- 
ting by slow degrees the power to 
walk with little pain over sharp and 
burning ground, tempering my already 
trained body for greater endeavors.” 
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Lawrence, for all his enthusiasm 
over the Arab revolt, was at first not 
at all enthusiastic over the suggestion 
—order rather—that he be the British 
officer with the Arab headquarters, di- 
recting operations. He objected that 
it was a job for a professional soldier, 
that it required executive ability he 
did not have, that the British army 
held many officers better fitted for the 
job. His military superiors in Cairo 
replied that, while all of this might be 
so, nobody knew how long it would 
take to get another officer to Arabia, 
and for Lawrence to return to the 
Arabs, from whom he just had parted 
with a first-hand report of conditions 
and needs. 


So Lawrence returned to the job 
that needed doing. 


Here was a citizen soldier of less 
than 30, of slight physique, of limited 
military training, apparently better 
fitted by his previous life to desk work 
and very well reconciled to it, thrown 
by the judgment of his superiors into 
the intense activity and responsibility 
of organizing irregular troops for a 
gigantic campaign of guerilla warfare. 
As it turned out, the judgment of his 
superiors proved sound; he did the 
job superbly. And thus, in this in- 
stance at least, the regular British 
officers, with whom Lawrence’s enthu- 
siastic press agents have represented 
him as being continually at variance, 
were right, and the brilliant amateur 
soldier was wrong in his judgment as 
to where he might be of greatest ser- 
vice, 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
in Lawrence’s own writing to indicate 
that he did not at all times play his 
part in a soldierly manner and obey 
his superiors promptly and cheerfully. 


re 


He did not always agree with them, 
but his spirit of cooperation always 
was excellent. ‘ 

And thus again we lose the figure of 
the Lone Genius and see in its place 
the less picturesque, but certainly vast. 
ly more useful one of the Good So). 
dier. 


Perhaps no passage in the book bet. 
ter illustrates the stuff of which Law. 
rence was made than his account of 
how, during a march of devastating 
hardship, he turned back for one of 
his own lost Arabs. 

Lawrence’s account reveals, quite 
casually, that his hardships were nv- 
merous and almost continuous; his 
discouragements of spirit were, of 
course, the heaviest handicap he had 
to bear. Alone in the desert for 
months with his tribesmen, seeing his 
plans fall short and go amiss, often 
through no fault of his own, there 
were days when he could not help 
wondering what was the good of it all, 
and whether even the goal he had set 
for himself were worth achieving. 
But Lawrence went ahead. 


Convinced that the Arab campaign 
must be at best a series of short and 
indecisive victories, rather than 4 
smashing campaign that would anni- 
hilate the power of the Turks by a 
few fell blows, Lawrence made it the 
sort of campaign his troops were fitted 
for. He cut his cloak to fit his cloth. 
In other words, he unconsciously fol 
lowed the admonitions of the old [n- 
fantry Drill Regulations, and instead 
of groping about for the ideal solv- 
tion, took what appeared to be a solu- 
tion with a chance of success, and 
worked at it. He succeeded in forcing 
the Turks to strengthen the garrisons 
of every blockhouse outpost, to keep 
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large bodies of troops defending the 
larger towns. When he tore up the 
railroad line, he did not try to wreck 
it beyond the power of the German- 
trained Turkish troops to repair, but, 
by a constant series of depredations 
lowered its efficiency as to prove a 
serious military handicap to the 
Turks. The part that Lawrence and 
his Arabs played in assuring the ulti- 
mate victory of Allenby in Palestine 
was a large one. 

At the peace conference in Ver- 
sailles, this student, desk soldier, raid 
leader, met his greatest disappoint- 
ment when national jealousies among 
the Allies kept his Arabs from achiey- 
ing their dream of becoming a recog- 
nized nation. He was not only bit- 


terly disappointed, but believed the 


action wholly unjust. 

Lawrence fades from the scene of 
national affairs as quickly as he came 
upon it and, seeking quiet and retire- 
ment, found it as an enlisted man in 
the British air corps. Perhaps he will 
never again strut the boards of world 
affairs—if strut is a word that can 
be used of so modest an individual as 
T. E. Lawrence. 

But whatever the future may bring 
Lawrence, he has left a record of one 
of the most dashing exploits of modern 
arms and imagination. He stands as 
an inspiration to soldier and to civil- 
ian who may be called upon to serve 
his country in uniform as an example 
of what a young man can do who has 
intelligence, grit and a determination 
to make his dreams come true. 
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Infantry Song Contest 


HE results of the Song Contest 

became available last month only 
in time to make the briefest announce- 
ment of the fact that the committee 
had recommended that none of the 
manuscripts submitted be accepted as 
the Infantry song. 

So that there may be no misunder- 
standing, the committee would like all 
contributors to know how it proceeded 
in the judging. 

First, the committee employed a 
qualified and disinterested profes- 
sional musician, a man who knows 
music thoroughly and who is accus- 
tomed to working with popular songs. 
This man examined all of the manu- 
scripts from the viewpoint of effective 
music and divided them into two 
groups. Into one he put those that 
showed faults of musical technique. 
Into the other and smaller group he 
put those manuscripts whose melodies 
and harmonies were musically correct. 
In doing this work he aimed to apply 
the standards of commercial music 
publishers. 

The manuscripts were then all put 
together again, and two members, act- 
ing independently, examined each 
manuscript. They applied tests similar 
to those that the professional musician 
had applied, with practically the same 
results. Then they carefully examined 
the manuscripts that were classified 
as musically correct. The songs that 
survived this selection were again con- 
sidered most critically to narrow the 
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choice down for final selection. Up. 
fortunately, while the committee con. 
sidered a number of the manuscripts 
excellent, the members agreed abso. 
lutely that the Infantry song was not 
among them. 

Under the rules of the contest, the 
committee was not bound to try all, 
or even any, of the songs with a band. 
The committee was prepared, how- 
ever, so to try any of the songs whose 
merit or suitability seemed to justify 
such action. 

The committee had instructions that 
any song it might recommend was to 
be not merely good, but distinctive. 

The members of the committee did 
not know the identity of the author of 
any manuscript. 

The committee was loath to an- 
nounce no selection. It felt, on the 
other hand, that the song of at least 
one other branch is not only musically 
correct, but is so entirely suitable that 
only a song that would equal or excel 
it should be recommended for the 
Infantry. 

The committee is preparing a plan 
for reopening the contest at an early 
date and under conditions it hopes 
will be promising of success. 


Advertising and Advertisements 


T is hardly news that periodicals 
depend considerably on advertise: 
ments for their income. While the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL does not Deed a 
many advertisements as a commercial 
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periodical since it does not operate 
for profit, it does need more than it 
has to pay the current cost of publi- 
cation, and to improve the JouRNAL 
by spending more money on it. 

One of the best arguments that we 
can advance to prospective advertisers 
is that the members of the Association 
buy from the firms that advertise in 
On the other hand, we 
accept the advertisements of no prod- 
ucts or firms that careful inquiry does 
to be sound and reliable. 
We, therefore, urge the members of 
the Association who are contemplat- 
ing purchases of articles in lines of 
in the JourNaL to 
bear in mind the firms that favor us 
with their advertising contracts. 


the JOURNAL. 


not show 


those advertised 


If you are far away, our Book De- 
partment will be glad to act as your 
purchasing agent, not only for articles 
advertised in the JouRNAL, but for any 
other merchandise. In doing this, and 
December 1, the Book 
Department will allow a discount of 
) per cent to members if they remit 
cash with their orders or pay their 
bills within thirty days. Specifically, 
we suggest to you consideration of the 
following list of merchandise that you 
can get through the Book Department 
with complete satisfaction: Beds, 
mattresses and springs, bill folds, 
books, brief cases, caps, Doughboy 
lattresses, engraving of all kinds, golf 
balls, handbags, insignia, leggings, 
‘esaluee Combination, locks, loose-leaf 
binders, officers’ spurs, periodical sub- 
scriptions, printing, alligator rain- 
coats, sabers, Sam Browne belts, So- 
Handy Personal Files, spurs, station- 


ery, Visiting cards. 


effective on 


If you patronize the Book Depart- 
lent, you are supporting the Associa- 


tion, making it easier to make ends 
meet in the publication of the Jour- 
NAL, justifying the JourNnat in the 
minds of the advertisers, and obtain- 
ing quality merchandise at reasonable 
prices. 


The Association needs and asks for 
your support. 


Company Library Service 

HE Book Department of the In 

fantry Association is giving a con- 
venient, and we hope satisfactory, 
service to a number of company 
libraries. For a stipulated monthly 
payment, which may be of any size, 
the Book Department each month 
selects from the publishers’ lists the 
number of books suitable for com- 
pany libraries that the money will 
buy. These it ships to the contrib- 
uting library. In this manner com- 
panies automatically get good reading 
matter for their libraries at a mini- 
mum expenditure of effort and money. 

The Association would like to ex 
tend this service to the benefit of all 
concerned, and invites specific in 
quiries from company commanders, 


Opportunity 


MEMBER of the Association has 

written that he has for sale a set 
of the Official Records of the Rebel 
lion, lacking only the plates that show 
the Civil War uniforms. The books 
are in excellent condition. They are 
packed in nine specially made boxes, 
and the maps in a separate box. The 
owner asks $75 for books, maps and 
containers. We will furnish his name 
to any interested person on applica- 
tion. 








Election of Officers and Members 
Executive Council Uni ted States 
Infantry Association 7 





Please indicate your vote on 
the attached ballot and send it to 
the Secretary, U. S. Infantry 
Association, 1115 17th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., so as to reach 
him not later than December 17, 
1927. 

Vote for: 
1 for President. 
1 for Vice-President. 


7 for Additional Members of 
the Executive Council. 


The Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation provides: 


Sec. 4, Art VI—The election 
of officers shall take place at a 
regular annual meeting. The 
election shall be by ballot and a 
plurality of all votes cast shall 
elect. 


Sec. 2, Art. V1I—tThe elective 
officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a Vice-President, 
and seven members of the Execu- 
tive Council. They shall hold 
office for two years or until their 
successors are elected. 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the 
United States Infantry Associa- 
tion will be held in the Infantry 
Building at 4.30 p. m., December 
20,1927. The election of all offi- 
cers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council will take place at 
this meeting. Members are urged 
to forward their ballots so as to 
reach the Secretary before this 
time. 
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My 


the Executive Council, United States Infantry 4 
Association, is as follows: 


BALLOT 


vote for officers and for members of 





FOR PRESIDENT 
.. DeWitt, Col. J. L. 
..Graham, Col. James M. 
.. Simonds, Brig. Gen. G. §. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
...DeWitt, Col. J. L. 
..Ford, Col. S. H. 
..Graham, Col. James M. 
Lincoln, Col. C. §. 
..Macnab, Col. A. J., Jr. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


....Atkins, Maj. J. A. 
..Alfonte, Lieut. Col. Wm. A. 
.. Allen, Capt. L. C. 

.Bonesteel, Maj. C. H. 

.Catron, Maj. T. B. 

.Chamberlin, Maj. S. J. 

.Dannemiller, Lieut. Col. A. F. 
.. DeWitt, Col. J. L. 
..Drysdale, Maj. W. S. 
...Ford, Col. S. H. 
..Fredendall, Maj. L. R. 
..Ganoe, Maj. W. A. 
..Gasser, Lieut. Col. Lorenzo D. 
..Graham, Col. James M. 
..Grier, Lieut. Col. Harry S&. 
.. Hammond, Maj. T. W. 
..Lang, Maj. J. W. 
..Lincoln, Col. C. §&. 

.. Lynch, Lieut. Col. G. A. 
..McAdams, Lieut. Col. J. P. 
..Macnab, Col. A. J., Jr. 
...Magruder, Maj. B. 
..Marshall, Lieut. Col. G. C. 

.O’Brien, Maj. R. E. 

.. Strayer, Lieut. Col. Thorne 
..Van Schaick, Col. L. J. 
..Wiison, Maj. E. M. 

. Young, Capt. S. H. 








